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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS! 


“ The Sloper Family, or, to be more exact, a portion of them, have been col.wrating Christmas in the usual manner—that is to say, by generally disturbing the 
district surrounding the Mildeweries. There was one thing that I was pleased to hear, and that was that Poor Pa, who has hitherto made himself dreadfully 
obnoxious on these occasions, was absent from the ranks of the disturbers. I.stead of being the chief aggressor, he was this year made the poor unfortunate 
victim. Alexandry and Bill Higgins, it seems, are the chief culprits, as, haviny lured Papa from his ‘ Unsweetened’ with the strains of ‘God Rest Ye, Merry 
Gentlemen, they immediately proceeded to bombard him with snowballs. Mamma was not forgotten either, although she now wishes she had been.” —Tootsig. 


a ALLY SLOPERS CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER: 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CO GC’ OB a FOR CHRISTMAS 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THe 


“PRINCE OF WALES” 


(SMOKING MIXTURE) 


_ CANNOT BE 


BEATEN. 


FRYER & COULTMAN, LONDON, 5.0. 


THE 


“ADMIRAL 


(THE NEW AMERICAN CIGARETTE) 


HAS TAKEN 


COMMAND. 


VALUABLE COUPONS IN EACH PACKET. 


J. THEOBALD & CO.’S SPECIALITIES. 


216500 IN te FuacuAsens OFr 
ds v ay y x t, entitling holder 
top chance of 3 tse" Gus, iver Watch, te Be: once. of 


N 
sym. ity 
6 Jewelled Cards of bes: eae 


Surpri 
caally 12a, 6d. if 
ode specially 


) for Td. @ for ls., "trees 

purchaser of a ‘ket of Cards has a chance of a 
Sovereign in Cash or a Silver Watch. Prize Coupon in each 
pack One Prize certain to al ten packets. 


various size 


ARCEL OF PRESENTS.—With a 
hes ae holder to chance of 
atch, Half-Sovervign, Gold Ring, 

000 prizes. In addition to which 


GIGANTIC POPULAR 
Prize Coupon inerereR every 
winning 308. in cash, ae 
et 


"det welled Christ- 
lady Doll, with 
mm epto- 


18 mounted horse soldic 
peau . pilet pouber Hun 
ree. The most 


Immense assort- 
Ri bale ; 
Tis be id 0] » 6d. 
F and’ is. od 


, 18. 
Dancin; : Shows, with 
jialogues and 


SLIDE VALVE 
—Extraordinary Bargain. A 
erful Engine with farge Metal Boiler on fat. 
Zorm, fitted with large sliée valve a Cylinder, 
ving great force and Governors, 
fly-wheel, pulley wheel. crank, steam pire 
lumen: -blucks and furnace, complete. ly" 
. 6d., carriage free. Equal in’ power to engines 
at £2." Better quality ditto, 108, 6d. 
AGIC LANTERNS AND 
BLIDES.—The most extra- 
ordinary value for money ever 
ifered. ie are Row ee ling a 
with hand- 


"Lant ern Blides Tron r dozen, 
monies: < of Special Chemical Oil, iid. Je, Gd, 
and 22, 6d. 
D ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE.—® pages, 
ld, Novelties of every Sescrintion, Skates, Lanterns, 
Tricks. Pussies; , k 6 oct cal Noveities, Steam 


Sreciay LAI 
and ¢d. 


RATED BIJOU MAGIO 
MN LAN TENS 8 AND SLIDES. 


sete carry the palmo over all ‘others. Each set {i 

a handsome box, 
of ape English make, 
form nice eine and wie ive sa 
No, 1 Set comprises a bes: ies Lantern, fitted with 


See L Hate inese. Fireworks" gildes 
bier fee ete ec ey 
re Roz) pata having a No, 2 Lantern and No.3 
sides, ica form LY, larger si sise throughout. Gives a picture 4 feet 
Sy oe pe 
brilliancy, Od., 1s. 6d. and 


SKATES! 
Aa fins aaer 98 veeereott 


Sar to buy iy carly, wo offer 41000 


Bilver nap nde Id Rings, 20s 


with orery pair of skates. At least, one prize guaranteed 
every ten coupons. re and det the te ngth of your Reber 
fe “a sizes, 7; rout? to 12-in. Alt Suaces cat carriage 
narrow holes, wit long 
pe rs 6. aa pair. Superior, broad ho'es, with bri 
le ie a aa ‘ei at ‘oad Albert 


plates, 48, 6d, ; 2 pai 
for y brats Bol piste oa. < per 7 saint 
re, 
te, 6d, STEEL SKATES: with stra) ape and site G6 
scrow in heel 28. 6d. ; 8 pairs, 69. 6d. ‘ACME PATTERN 
Be. Od. ; 3 jaire, te. 6d. Nickel elivereds fe 6d. ; 33 pairs 
= hee CALEDONIAN TES, tu rning a sore at 
the I makes the skate bite the foot army, all over ; cannot 
come off. Great improvements this scason so that one ‘side con 
be let out more than the other; don't buy the old kind ; 68, 
pair 2 pairs. 11a Me. ; +2 pare, lee, Silver piatcd, 108, 6d. ‘spare, 
+ 5 » 288. SKA’ 
grocred biades, 138. 6d. per pair: silver plated. All ekate ue 
straps. etc. etc. een ret Bok enly best skates at low prices, 
pee ene eience a Value prize also, Tredo and wholesale 


WORKING STEAM LOCoM e 
| herria hec ratte thie sae ter oan koe claves 
ditto,“Ajax," ete, . With !arge boiler, 
starting sever, two cylinders, four 
flanged bra-s wheels, safety vaive 
and furnace, $#, or with steam 
Thai er much rab six 


oe 7 wheels, 108, 


and fe LWA 2 ANI 
TRUCKS, eae ch.” “ENGINE PARTS OF KV ERY DE- 
SCIP TION, hoWERFUL STEAM LAUNCH, Is, 6d. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 43 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


| Sc ecaig antares Watchmaker and Jeweller, LONDON. 
Boe 


(Christmas, 1893, 


MIL 


SWISS 


NESTLE S se 


COFFEE, TEA, or COCOA. 
Will Improve your CUSTARDS and PUDDINGS, 


NESTLE’S SWISS MILK THE RICHEST IN CREAN. 
CL PP 


THE WAME 18 A GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS ON ANY PIECE OF MUSIC. 


-lhccgene phemen Pagan Ohare yoda it is ted the best 
or 18 Coples paper from Music ‘or the highest price 
ds, gem Qs, 
W. H. BROOME has already more than \ customers 
POST FREE. and has never yet hed a single instance of Pers beatae POST FREE. 
No. ANOFORTE. No. sonas. 
oh Ae als ment ec leenen | et Sere ome 
er 
G3 Sprites Spree by Wiebe Uo Poeer ice Gust | pablish 7 Old Sweet bs 
a rpeckan od ” ” fe 
$8. AnfOMd Sweet sate ia epee ony | al twa whine 
Eg ev a aT RS 
he Sh 
Be BS a 
ft eo 4. Song that Reached My Heart, in F. 
ses. Geneva (Gracefal Dance! Wany dissatisfaction, ution, Honey returned in full, 


by i Castine: 
by 


H. BROOME, Music Printer and Publisher, i Holborn, London, E. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN'S 


<os?,, ELECTRIC GOLD. 
orm _ CHEMICAL DIAMONDS. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
MAY and SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


MY CATALOGUE, 


ONTAINING 3000 Testimonials and 

Engravings of New and Fashionable 

Watches and Jewellery of every description 
will be sent 


GRATIS AND POST FREE TO ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD. 


MY CELEBRATED 
COLD KEYLESS WATCHES 


LS ig per ed GOLD Met MEDALS, age 
1884; Antwerp, 1885; Paris, 1 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
Chemical Diamond and Electric 
Gold Jewellery (Registered) 


Is Matcniess. The Diamonds are Crystals 
of Marvellous Lustre and Hardness, and cannot 
be detected from the genuine article. The 
Electric Gold is the same Rich Colour through- 


out the entire metal, and is guaranteed equal To Wind with Key, Lady's or Gent's, | Keyless Gent's Watch, post pai, 
to Real Gold. post paid, Su. | 13s. 


great hates 


16 


Mou nreD 


REAL 
GOLD, 


Half hoop Ring, set wt 
Five sited Series or 


FPvR PBARL HALF-HOOP 

uadetectabie from a co 
guinea Ring Most mar- 
vellor 


14 
Esclle Keener, Rint, 
Stone: Riny, very | stam 13. nis Rin > 
aes pretty. A masterpre 'e ant per et | 
to nee Post Free, 28. 64. in every repeat, | 
Punt Free, Is, 44 Gent's virto, 32, 94. Post Free 1s 41.) 


PAY ME A VISIT, AVOID IMITATORS, AND NOTE MY ONLY ADDRESS’: 


Meap Depot: 34 OXFORD STREET, W. Brancn Depot: 10 TO 12 , 
(Next Door to the Frascati Restaurant). ELECTRIC AVENUE, BRIXTON, S.\. 


Mixed Stone Dress Ring. 
My weil known wonder. 
Post F 1s. 4. 


ALLY SLOPER'’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


euere NT e Fre igain! 


WELL, here we are once more at the end of another year, with 
\. SLOPER still alive and kicking, and likely to remain so, he 
‘apes, for many years to come. But there, he had almost ferzotten 
to wish his friends 
and patrons “ A Mer- 

Uaggereell an 
alarming oversight, 
was it not? But, 
“better late than 
never,’ as McGoose- 
ley ejaculated when 
he imbibed his first 
“Scotch cold” at 
three years of age. 
That the Eminent 
does wish everyone 
“A Merry Christ- 
mas,” there can be 
no denyin, . Erery- 
one, mind, :% 
SLOPER has no ene- 
inies, and bars no 
one ia and x potas 
would gratify him 
more than to be able 
to present every man, 
woman and child in 
the United Kingdom 
with a turkey and 
sausages, a plum 
pudding and a bottle 
Riise 

u 8 is 
quite within the bounds of possibility, so therefore, as a next 
best thing, he presents them with something exceptional in the 
way of Christmas Numbers, merely charging for it the nominal 
sum of Twopence. While perusing this Number, please don't run 
away with the idea, that the Ancient only inflicts this sort of 
thing on the Public, at Christmas-time. Such is not the case. In 
* ALLY SLOPER’s HALF-HOvIpay,” published every week, will be 
found an exact counterpart of what we here submit, only, as the 
price is but One Penny, in a sligally lesser degree. The Public, 
during the last twelve months, have come up to the scratch ‘tis 
true, but leisurely—a bit too leisurely. The Ancient Old Rum- 
fuozier is not quite satisfied with this style of pro he wishes 
them to gallop, not trot. Having said his say with that modest: 
which always characterises him, A. SLOPER, whilst making his 
bow, wants to impress upon the Public the fact that he wishes 
them “A bier Merry Christmas” together with “A Prosperous 
and a Happy New Year.” 


——— 


RWemaining Wlots. 


(AN END-OF-THE-YEAR SONG.) 


THE world is progressing, men tell us, 
And ey that statement is right ; 
Yet Man still is often too zealous 
For mere Party-Spirit (or Spite). 
Intolerance still is as hearty 
As ever it was of old time; 
And the ravings of Creed and of Puty 
Cast blots on our progress sublime. 
Yea, these iron-bound twain 
Have, this year, still wrought min— 
Even here—in fair Freedom's chief clime ! 


‘Tis strange, in an age so enlightened, 
Such ignorance still should hold sway, 
When Civilisation hath brightened 
Our land with a light as of day. 
Yet, no matter what plan is promoted, 
To bless or to blight our loved land, 
The plan's either flouted or floated 
According to Party’s command. 
When seen thus askew 
The plan's point of view 
Is either a boon or 1 brand. 


And so with Religion—her teaching 
Intended Man's hope to sustain, 
Is oft but a bigoted screeching, 
Making Sorrow's chief antidote vain. 
So, that which God meant as a blessing 
To Man in this world—and the next— 
1s made either mad or depressing 
To hearts that with Care are perp'exed. 
Thus Bigotry’s chain 
Doth bind heart and brain, 
And rivets its links with some “text.” 


Thus the Gospel of Peace is perverted, 
And for “Goodwill on Earth” men read Rage, 
And “ heretic ’-cussing is bl 
All over Humanity’s stage. 
The “Elect” don’t now roast us and “rack” us 
(Though some of them would, did they dare !), 
But with vitriol-words these attack us, 
Served up with a sanctified air. 
Thus some old, crusted Creed 
Often mocks the 
Soul’s need, 
When on God it 
would fain cast 
its care. 


Let us rise, then, as 
once did S&t. 
George rise 

(May we mention 
that old-fashion- 

\ ed Saint ?), 

Checking mockers 
that make a 
man's gorge 


rise— 
Let’s shield Bri- 
tain’s honour 
from taint. 

Drive out Poli- 
ticians who trifle 


For place or for mere & 8. d., 
And scorn every bigot who'd stifle 
The Love proached in old Galilee. 
In the New Year at hand 
A/l Falschood let’s brand, 
And fight for the Truth—that makes free ! 


——e eee 


MUAbe EMistletoe Wounh-wow ; 
OR, THE REASON WHY. 
SHE's sitting very silent, sulky, sorrowful and sad ; 
She's in a shocking temper with her economic dad, 
Who fancies buying mistletoe, supertluoux expense ! 
What silly people fathers are—they haven't any sense ! 
Daddy wouldn't buy her a bough-wow-wow-wow ; 
Very rough, | think you'll allow-wow-wow-wow, 
He's gwen her his mind 
But that is most unkind— 
She'd rather have a bough-wow-wow-wow-wow-wow ! 


ALLY SLOPER’ 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


For the Destitute Poor of London. 


Christmas ts with us again—Christmas, whose coming 
heralds joy and festivity for the happy and tell-to do, 
merely increased wretchedness and misery for the poor 
and suffering. In thousands of cheerless homes all over 
London there will be no mirth this Yuletide, no warmth 
and feasting and merry-making ; only want, privation, 
misery, and despair, which will be all the more bitter in 
contrast to the jollification elsewhere. Good British 
Public, you know what the Old Man's going to ask, don’t 
you? He's going to ask you as in former years to spare 
him a trifle, according to your means, towards a fund for 
lessening some of this sorrow. He wants you to bring a 
little gladness into the weary hearts, a smile into the sad 
Sfaces, a gleam of sunehine into the joylexs homes of 
hundreds of poor sufferers whose lot is so much less 
Sortunate than yours. Surely you will spare a trifle for 
this good work—there, “ We know you will” ; and, secure 
in that knowledge, 
ALLY confidently 
# leaves the rest to 
the proved gene- 
rosity and kindly 
charitable benevol- 
ence of his readers. 
Our mode of dis- 
tributing the mon- 
eys collected 1s this, 
We tssue sv many 
printed tickets, 
value 2s, 6d. each, 
and divide them 
among Clergymen 
of all denomina- 
tions and other 
kind workers tn 
the Poorest Parts 
of London. These Commissioners, as we call them, give the 
tickets to deserving cases, and the poor people themselves 
come to “ The Sloperies ” and get their tickets cashed. By 
this means, we can see for ourselves individually the people 
you benefit. We defray the entire cost of printing, etc., 8o 
that every penny of the money that is subscribed, jinds tts 
way into the hands of those tt ts intended for. All sub- 
scriptions, big and small, will be acknowledged in “ Atty 
Svorer’s Hatr-Houipay” week by week, the proprictor of 
which hax headed the list with £265. 

Please address, 
Mr. GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“ ALLY SLOPER's CHRISTMAS APPEAL,” 


“The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, London, E.0. 


— 


MT e’'re Sure You Will! 


On, reader, will you kindly try 

To cast, with us, your mental eye 

On beds where workless workmen lie, 
Weak, worn, and ill— 

On fireless homes, on hopeless wives, 

On bloodless babes, whom hunger drives 

To sob away their tiny lives? 
We're sure you will! 


Oh, reader, will you sometimes think, 

While tranquilly you eat and drink, 

Or on soar bed of feathers sink 

How cheerless, chill, 

And hard the winter is to all 

Who, doomed in life's fierce strife to fall, 

Deep in the Slough of Despond spraw!? 
We're sure you will! 


Oh, reader, will you aid us now 
fircordiog as your means allow) 
'o raise those sufferers from the Slough, 

And promptly fill 

The hun mouth with timely bread, 

And warmly clothe the ice-cold bed 

And heal the heart that long hath bled? 
We're sure you will ! 


Gn Gybristmas Fe be. 


Ilungry Beggar. Give me something to cat, kind lady. 

angry Housewife, There's nothing in this house tit tu eat. 

Slungry Beggar. You don't mean it, kind lady, 

Angry Houserifo. Well, my husband «vs sc, anyhow, and he 
ought to know. (Lungs dour. 


¢ We 


s.. 


Fhe Gd APoast. 


IN their ivy-clad tower swinging, all the bells are gaily ringing, 
And their silver music's ringing over dingle, dale and dell. 

High above the stars are gleaming, and the white light coldly 

streaming 
From that moon like silver gleaming falls on forest, field and fell. 

And to-night to 
one another, 
just as brother 
unto brother, 

We gladly hail 
each other, be 
wee'er so great 
or small, 

And our greet- 
ing rings out 
cheerful,bring- _, 
ing light to % 
eyes erst tear- 
ful : 


ia fe 


Simply__ this— 
“A “Merry 
Christmas to 

you all.” 


As a sure abid- 
ing token of 
the Christian 
bond —unbro- 


en, 
Milena our 

ongue is spo- 
kent shall the 
gladsome 
greeting 


Uf- 
speed. A - r 
In The tropics ye shall hear it, and the lads in blue shall cheer it 
As the ship's main-truck high rear it, and the fleets the signal 
read. 
And to-night with hearts grown fonder, we shall think of those out 
yonder, : ; 
Though our dear ones they may wander where no Christmas 
snowflakes fall ; ; 
There hearts all hither yearning, we shall know they are returning 
Our own toast—“‘ A Merry Christmas to them all.” 


But even though our laughter and our songs vibrate the rafter, 
Mem'ry brings her sighs swift after as across the bygone years 
We recall the loving-hearted, who life's journey with us started, 
Now to other bournes departed, and our mirth gives way to tears. 
But bed bg peals well ring them, and our carol songs we'll 
sing them, ee 
For if our hearts could bring them—our beloved ones—within 


The departed spirit’s meeting would re-echo our fond greeting, 
And they'd wish—“ A Merry Christmas to us all.” 


XS 


‘Be in Mime! We in Wine! 


Wary, when the air vibrates with the clang of Christmas bells: 
and is thick with the odour of roast goose and sage and onions: 
does the cadaverous-cheeked, cavern-eyed man hie him away 
from cheerful sights and sounds as though haunted by the 
demons of remorse? Simply because he is a writer for illustrated 

riodicals ; and when the frost-rime scintillates upon the holly- 

ughs and the skate-blade hums over the ice-locked lake is just 
the time he has to pen out copy for the summer numbers. 


@Qhildren’s Ghristmas Garol. 


WHo's this ancient party 
Daily drawing near, 
Looking blithe and hearty, 
Though so old and sere? 
All in holly dressed, he 
Beams with apy fulness : 
C—H—R—I—S—T— 
M—A-S! 
One short visit yearly 
To our homes he pays, 
But we love him dearly 
While he with us stays. 
As our sprightly guest, he 
All our hearts doth bless: 
C—H—R—I—S—T— 
M—A-—S! 
Lots of jovial jinking, 
Gifts of gaudy things, 
Splendid drinks for drinking, 
Unto us he brings. 
Viands of the best he 
Still doth on us press : 


kee 


Long have 
we been 
weary 

With our 
lessons 


dry 


But Uy " 


when ‘~—S> 
this old 
chee 
Friend of 
ours 
comes 
nigh, 
With a mer- 
ry jest he 
Makes us 
lesson- 


leas : 
C—H—R— 

I—S—T— 
M—A-S! 


So with 
prank and 
joke we'll 

Revel while 

he’s hei 
dswit 

poorer 

‘olk wo'll 


Share our own good chocr 
For with aching breast he 
Looks upon distress— 
C—li--R-1- S—T— 
M-—A—S! 
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TREATED NOW |) Ze 
i aN 


A JUST REWARD. 


POOR OLD JOE! “Supposing [ were to kiss you under the mistletoe, Miss Lovej hat 
AFTER THE BALL. His days are nearly over—they won't stand him at any would you do?” “Do p—do? Why, award you a laurel wreath, t5 he 
sure. 


Resting upon her laurels. price now. 


A DINNER THAT WENT ASTRAY. 


“Here's a pretty go, Juggina, the fancy dress dance begins at 
eight, and we've lost our way on Clapham Common. Ain't our 
rig-out a bit tuo real ? If the peelers sce us, we sha'n't get there 
at all.” 


EFFECTS OF THE BALL. 
“Hullo, there, what are ye up to inside that thing—this time 
of night, too?” “All ri’, offsher, lemme ‘lone, I’m rollin’ ‘ome 


in the mornin’, and it’s all jolly well down hill.” (1) Polgers, who doesn't believe in shop turkeys, has fod this one up himself. “I (3) Approach of dinner, but not exactly in the pacific manner Polvers expects -—— 
shall sacrifice him to-morrow,” quoth he; “what a dinner we shall have !"——(2) (4) Betting—100 to 1 on the dinner.—(5) Exit dinner. Discomfiture of Pod-«ers 
To-morrow, armed with a formidable knife, he beckons the dinner to approach._— and his wife, who have to dine off the sausages after all. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 
(Seasonable,) 


i} 
re) 
| Wy gms 11" 


in 


A (N)ICE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


‘Give it ‘im, Bill, we sha'n't get another sich a bloomin’ charnce as this again 
in a burry, you bet !—and ‘e a sargeant, too,” 


A COLD HAND BUT A WARM HEART. 
Reveller, Well, old mansh—hic !—I must go—promished wite 
I'l be home—hic !—at ten o'clock, and it’s now pasht three; 

uy wdvice is, never promi-e anybody's wife anythingsh. 


L4H ASAD 
ms sronruen suagounve oniAnnitd 


“She started and listened. What was that rustling sound outside? Her hair 


Phasing! Hood been Aaya to ain with his friends the biel have stood on end, only it was false. But what of that? She would THAT CAT AGAIN. 
"Greedys on Christmas Day, but after wading through two defend her home. She opened her mouth to shriek, when suddenly the door was " s : and 
miles and a-half of snowdrift the notice thrust through the thrust noisily open, and in rushed—well, who do you think? Why, two of the law ueeicoess kitchen). Cook, whatever has become of the bramly 


bonniest children imayinable, come to wish their mamma ‘A Merry Christmas,’” 


chimney top was what grected him on the termination of his 
—Extraet from S.0VvK. W's Shilling Shocker. 


Cook (Christmassy). 1 ‘spec's, mum—bic !—somebody's use it by mistake 
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SEASONABLE GENEROSITY. 


ee 
vo ij My 


W /| vi 


2 
WW AEN 


ee 


AWE 


‘msin Mab, What's that ridiculous spray stuck in your hat Fe THE SLOPER HARLE QUINADE. 
for, Archie ? Ss Enough to make Jue Grimabli wriggle in his grave, 
Archie. Just stuck it there on view m case any of you gals isn't it ? 


should fancy kissing a fellow under the mistictoe. 


\ 
WN 


WM) 


Customer, I say, Jane, just bring me my bill. y RATHER UNPLEASANT. 
Waitress. Certainly, sir; anything else ? 
As Jones dined heavily off turkey, sausage, and 
Customer. Well, yes; I always like to give tips during the_festive season, so you might bring a sprig of pudding, washed doo. with rum punch, the fr 
mistletoe with you, and wash your face. pleasant dream is not to be wondered at. 


THE GORY GHOST OF QUIZZLY GRANGE. 


(STARTLING, CREEPY, YET SEASONABLE.) 


‘CHRISTMAS AMMUNITION. 
‘A twenty pounder. ‘ 


Agaim, woucn wor tHe 
OEMIEMTED VILLAGER FLy PAST 
THE HOUSE FOR WIS VaRy LIFES 


Besives /oromy THE SQUIAC OR 
SOMEONE , HEAR A STCALTHY. SOUND 
BEwIwo 01h ONCE wren we wat 
RETIRING TOREST? 


Nosooy HAO CVER SCON ITS 
3UT IT WAS KNOWN TO BE THERE DIONT THe OLD 
SEAVITOR ,wmo SHCWCO you OVER THE FICTURE 
Gacecry, say SO? 


Brown, returning home from his convivial club late on Chri-t- 
as Eve, mistakes his wife's mother--who had unexpecteily 
arrived—for a ghost. brown hasn't recovered from the shock yet. 


VEMILG OFMCAS OCCLARCD tPF 
ANO SOME SAID HE WAS WASWT A HE ATALL. BUT A SHE AND LIKG THIS 
Some SAID ME WASLIKG THIS — JUST LING THIS — On .THCAG way A GHOST THERE BIGHT CNOUGH —— 


HIS FIRST MASH. TRIALS OF A HOUSEHOLDER WELL MEANT, BUT QUEERLY PUT. 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
“Oh! you've given me sucl a pain in my waistcvat !" 


Currier, Merry Christmas! Mrs, Parsnips; you're lookin’ 


bloomin’, You reminds me of a song I loved in me youth. 
Pitas Parsnips (rather pleased). Aye! And wot song be that, Jubilee, Believe me, fair mail, my (Who has been frozen up for a week). Jack (ashore). Abor ! Keep a stiff upper lip, messmate, and 
2 intentions are strictly honourable. “J am the turucock—called for my Christmas box.” tread water till I come alongside and tows yer inter port. 


Carrier. Why, “ Weight for the waggon.” o' courec | He, he! 
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Abe GSrevariskin “F2atent. 

Ir was a cold, bright. brisk December morning, and old Mr. 
tireveriskin, whose five lovely daughters were held to be the 
handsomest girls 
in the whole of 
Lower Syden- 
hill, stood upon 
the station plat- 
form awaiting 
the arrival of 
the morning 
train for town. 
Almost every 
other City mer- 
chant but he had 
suspended busi- 
ness in favour of 
gorging and mer- 
rymaking, but 
old Greygriskin 
considered it 
necessary to have 
1 every one of his 
eleven clerks at 
his oftice, though 
there would 
nothing to do 
but index the let- 
ter-book and 
tell the postman 
when he call 
that “the Gover- 
Some people are 


nor didn't approve of giving Christmas boxes.” 
built that way. 

“Mornin’, sir. This weather'll suit the poulterers,” remarked 
the station-master, snifting at the bracing breeze and rubbing his 
blue fingers together, 

* Maybe,” growled Mr, Greygriskin; “the fools who are not 
satisfied with a bit of beef or mutton should pay through the nose 
for their fads and fancies.” 

“Ah, G., grumbling as usual.” This came from jolly old Mr. 
Waggphatt, something or other in Great Tower Street, who also 
went up by the 9.37. “What's wrong now?” 

[ was just observing,” replied Mr. Greygriskin, “that people 
who imagine that they mxst gorge their vile carcasses at this 
season with the flesh of the goose or turkey should be made to pay 
through the nose for it.” 

“Ta, ha !—the parson's-nose, of course ?—very good, very good !” 
and jolly old Waggphatt roared again. ‘ 

“ Parson's-nose be hanged, sir! | meant nothing of the kind. I 
mn sorry to see, too, that the irresponsible frivolity of the season 
appears to have infected you as well as the pane frivollers.” 

“Oh! bless my soul, yer. 1 always feel like a bit of a boy at 
Christmas-time, and ES be surprised, Grisky, how I still delight 
in the old games and bits of fun—the snap-dragons, and the for- 
feits, and the crackers, and—well, ll own to it—the mistletoe.” 

“Then it’s fortunate for you, W., that you're not going to spend 
your Christmas under my roof.” : 

“Oh! Why, we've always been the best of——” 

“ We have always been friends, Mr. Waggphatt, both in the City 
and_ out of is and I sincerely trust—for our business relations 
render it an advantage to us both—that we may ever remain so, 
but I may add that I entirely disapprove of a man of your age 
talking about such matters as we generally associate with a bunch 
of mistletoe.” 

“You don't approve of hanging up mistletoe?” hazarded Wagg- 


phatt. 

I should have a: ved of it a des] more, Mr. Waggphatt, if, at 

the first hanging or it, thay had hu: every fool of = Drak who 
ad a hand in starting it.” . 

“Oh-h! you're put out over something?” 

“ Not at all—rather the contrary, in fact, for, whilst I will admit 
that the beastly branch will bang in my drawing-room this Christ- 
mas as it has, thanks to the add lepated. frivolity of a Ste ora 
done in ron before, I confidently anticipate its being the very last 
season that my girls, or any of the young noodles who call upon 
them. ‘ait care to have anything to do with it.” 

Why?” 

“1 will tell you why, Waggphatt. Just about Monday, Tuesday, 
and Weduesday next, a hundred and one young fel ows—civil 
enough in a way—who have met my daughters at the Penny Read- 
ings, at church, or heaven alone knows where else ! will be callin 
in to wish them ‘A Merry Christmas!" ‘A Happy New Year!’ an 
nonsense of that sort. The girls, being but daughters of Eve, when 
it’sall said and done, will see that there's a sprig of this confounded 
mistletoe on hand, and that's just where my little joke begins.” 

“Oh! youare capable of a joke sometimes, then?” put in dear old 
Waggphatt, who had some reasonable doubts upon the subject. 

* A joke upon thés subject, 1 am, Waggphatt.” 

“ And where does it come in?” 

“J will tell you. Ihave been at considerable pains to construct 
an electrical arm-chair, and, mark me! wherever ay daughters 
hang their sprig of mistletoe, this chair will stand immediately 
beneath it. The levers, connected with the battery and the wires, 
are in my little snuggery just at the end of the half. I can turn on 
the ‘tluence just when I want to, and enjoy the whole tragedy.” 

“ Tragedy!” 

“ Precisely. 


Every young fool that comes mashing my girls 
shall have three short acts all to himself. 


Each evening, before I 


retire into my little sanctum-sanctorum, as the girls think to read 
the Furtnightly Review, 1 shall carry every bit of furniture upon 
which a human being could sit down out o' 

piano, which I ouch 


the room, The grand 
t the girls when they came back from Mar- 
gate will then be 
placed close against 
the electrical chair. 
Of course, when Mr. 
Noodle calls, he'll 
have to take the 
chair, because 

whichever one o 

the girls he calls to 
see will have to sit 
on the music stool. 
Naturally, I shall be 
on the watch — on 
the battery, too, as 
it were—ha! ha! 
Before he’s been in 
that chair five min- 
utes he'll wish he'd 
never been born!” 

“ How so?” asked 
Waerunee with 
some little disgust ; 
for he was still a 
bachelor, though in 
the sere and yellow, 
and Greygriskin's 
girls were very, very 
cuddleable. 

“Why, sir, as he 
sits in that chair, 
building air-castles 
and weaving a web of rose-coloured lies a foot and a half thick, for 
the sole edification of one of my girls—just about the time that he 
Waxes mos: eloquent, and glows with warmth, love, and embarrass- 
ment—that chair will commence to get in its work on him. Of course 
he won't guess what it is at first. He'll curl up his legs—I can just 
see him at it—and then spasmodically shake them out again. Then 
he'll fee) deathly, awfully cold, and a niggling, pricking sensation 


will set in right up the seams of his trousers and along the soles of 
his socks, as thougha million magnetic pens were trying to turn 
him iuto an autograph album. He'll feel stranger than an Obb- 
jibbeway Indian with the James-jams, and forty times as miserable. 
He shift about in his seat, W ilst my girl is strumming over 
“Silvery Waves” or something, and ejaculate, in iv an 
smothered accents, “Good lawks! What's up?" He'll double up 
and rock himself, as though he'd got his first attack of cramp, an 
he'll try to edge off that chair; but he can't—no, that he can’t!" 
“Why—why, it’s inhuman!” gasped old Wagsphatt. : 
“That's just what I intend it to be,” cried old Greygriskin, 
chuckling ‘at his vile invention. “But when he starts makin 
excuses to get away, it'll be worse still. For instance, he'll try an 
discover that he’s late for the Young Men's Christian Association 
meeting. He'll attempt to take his watch out of his pocket, and 
every time he touches the metal he'll get a bigger shock. By this 
time, poor wretch ! he'll be bathed ina cold sweat, and racked with 
pain in every limb. He'll struggle and struggle against the 
tluence—which I shall be putting on a bit stronger—till, at last, 
he'll be utterly unable to bear it any longer, and will leap out of 
that chair into the middle of the room, with a yell that will startle 
the whole neighbourhood. Then he'll follow his next impulse, 
and tear out of the house, and—well, that'll be nearly all 1 want.” 
“8o I shouid think,” assented the indignant Waggpnatt. “What 
on earth else would you wish?” ; 
“Why, what'll inevitably follow. Whilst he's at home suffering 
more than a man who has taken two hundred and ten masonic 
degrees in one evening, my som, hi will write him a no! 
calling attention to his horrible condition when he drop in, an 
saying that he need not call on her again until he has learned to 
let whisky alone. Ha! ha! ha! Here's the train, at last.” 


FA Tumby. 


LET the misanthrope the joys of Christmas question, 
Let him cackle of its suppositious ills, 

And proclaim it as a time of indigestion 
Over-feeding, over-charging, tips and bills. 

Let him sneer at all its jollity and pleasure— 
Its joyousness, festivity and mirth, 

All the famous old traditions which we treasure 
Of the season of goodwill and peace on earth. 

But there, we can forgive him, for the reason 
That it’s only just a little way he’s got, 

As we know that at this really festive season 
He’s the jolliest of all the jolly lot. 


FL Gfhristmas Wresent. 


Mrs. STINGIEMAN was one of the most economical women in 
the suburbs of London, and she would always rather see a proce of 
bread get stale and mouldy, on the off-chance that she might want 
it, in preference to giving it away. 

No beggars ever went twice to her, for she was one of those who 
looked upon poverty as a crime, and she did not forget to let any 
applicant for relief 
know her opinion. 

Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Stingieman 
cherished a species 
of superstition, 
i which she i in- 
ed was religion, 
and in order to 
quiet her consci- 
ence, she made it 
an invariable rule 
to give something 
away on Christmas 

ve. 

Sometimes it was 
bread and meat, if 
she chanced to have 
any that had “ gone 
off,” or else old 
clothes, and she 
thoroughly believ- 
~ed that the gift of 
Mr. Stingieman’s 
old coat would 
cover all the trans- 
gressions of the 
past year. 

It was a cruel 
Christinas Eve. The snow was coming down with that steady 

versistency which portends a heavy fall, and it was cold enough to 
reeze the knockers otf the doors. 

Mr. Stingieman had to go down to his club to get the goose 
which he had won in a rafile, and his wife had not been left alone 
many minutes when there came a rap at the door—a single rap, 
modest and unassuming. It was, as she had anticipated, a 
wretched-looking man, who shivered as he stood begging for help, 
food, old clothes—anything for himself and starving family. 

There was no doubt that this was a suitable recipient for her 
annual dole, and Mrs. Stingieman forthwith brought out an old 
overcoat of her husband's, which, having been three years in use, 
had, to put it mildly, seen its best days. 

The wretched man was deeply grateful, and having put the gar- 
ment on over his rags, took his departure. Five minutes had 
scarcely elapsed, however, when another knock summoned Mra, 
Stingieman to the door, and there was the poor man back again. 

“Reg parding for troublin’ you. kind lady,” said the shivering 
wretch, “but if 1 am poor, thank 'Eaven I'm honest. I found this 
‘ere down in the corner of the pocket, and I thought as how it 
might be somethin’ vallerble as you'd overlooked,” and he handed 
her up a little square seh 

Mrs. Stingieman’s heart beat rapidly as she tore off the paper 
and discovered a small blue and white jeweller's box, in which, 
surrounded by wool, was a lovely-looking ring, with stones that 
glittered and flashed in the flickering light of the hall lamp in a 
way that made the old lady's breath come and go in quick gasps. 

She understood it perfectly. Mr. Stingieman had n wearing 
the coat up to the previous evening, and this was a Christmas present 
which he had bought her and forgotten to take out of his pocket. 

“It's nothing very valuable,” said Mrs. stingieman to the man 
on the doorstep ; “but, as a reward for your honesty, take this,” 
and she handed him a half-sovereign, and quickly shut the door, 
when she retired into her kitchen to feast her eyes upon her new 
acquisition, and wonder where her husband had found the money 
to purchase it. « * ° * * 

“No, I didn’t buy youa ring,” replied Mr. Stingieman, when his 
spouse had related the incident of the evening. “ Yes, it is pretty ; 
but, considering you can buy any amount of them in Houndsditch 
for 2s. 9d. a dozen, I think you paid a little dearly for it.” 
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FAlly’s Ef bristmas Song. 


YULETIDE'R on us once 


in 
(Sing ho forthe midnight 
chime !); 
‘Tis something of Pasar 
_ something of pain 
(Sing ho for the winter's 
rime !)— 
"Tis the season of duns, 
Of toys and buns, 
Of sl and puns, 
Of cols in tons. 
(Sing ho for old Christ- 
mas time !) 


Yuletide comes but once a 
year 
Mais Mathes the midnight 


chime !); 
Its coming makes some 
_ gToan, some cheer. 
(Sing ho for the winter's .. 


rime /) 
‘Tis the season of bills. 
Of Lh trills, 
Of aches and chills 
Of draughts and vills. 
(Sing ho for old Chriai- 
mas time !) 


But though its joy’s not unatloyed 
(Sing ho for the midnight chime !), 
Tet none its cheerful charm avoid. 
(Sing ho for the winter's rime !) 
My advice is this, 
Let nobody miss 
The rapturous bliss 
Of the mistletoe kiss. 
(Sing ho for old Christ max time!) 


—~—— 


FA. FRash Eixperiment. 


Miss RoBERTA ROBINSON was popularly called “Bob.” The 
name was not wholly due to the accident of her Christian name 
being rE iy eee rather toa contempt for effeminacy that was 
evinced by all her actions. Miss Robinson was a lady who believe: 
in the higher physical training of woman. She would not allow 
that masculine humanity had any right to be woman's athletir 
superior other than by being more clumsily built. 

iss ‘ Bob” Robinson was athletic. She swung her Indian club: 
for a prescribed number of minutes daily, and a pair of heavy dumb 
bells were as toys in her hands. In her youth she had climbed tree-. 
but had Sige vf that practice as her years advanced. She could 
play cricket, and would accept no start in 2,150 yards’ race. 

And Miss Robinson could swim. Indeed, it was on this accom- 
plishment that she mainly prided herself. Not only was she an 
admirable swimmer, but she was the only lady member of that 
devoted band. the St. Barneys-on-the-Brine Bathing Association, 
who were pledged to a man—to a woman in Miss Robinson's case 
PR Big daily in the open sea, no matter what the thermometer 
reco! 7 

The members of the Bathing Association persistently maintained 
that the practice conduced to health, and insisted that the water 
was actually warmer in the open air at Christmas than it was in 
May. The inhabitants of St. Lay Abarat geomsor9 refused to 
believe it, and persisted with invariable but partially justifiable 
obstinacy in looking on the members of the Bathing Association 
as 2 band of idiots. 

Miss Robinson had no srmapeth hers among her own sex, and few 
among those of the males. Her great joy was to make converts to 
the Open Air Bathing Association among her lady friends ; and 
while these were enthusiastic during the summer, they usually 
copped off sadly about September, and finally disappeared in 
October. The males who sympathised with her were wholly con- 
fined to the members of the Association, and these consisted mainly 
of tough old faddists, who were uncongenial companions for her. 
except when engaged in orating on the joys of aswim with the 
thermometer at zero. The youths of St. Barneys-on-the-Brine 
appeared to be doubtful of the pleasures of the confidential com- 
panionship of Miss Robinson. 

But all things come to those who labour and wait, and to Mi-s 
Robinson came Thomas Alberry Jones. Thomas Alberry Jone- 
was a novelist of the Boys’ Own Terrible type. He revelled in 
Vikings and Scalds, and other things, and had come to St. Barnos:- 
on-the-Brine to get peace and quiet for the production of a new 
serial. Miss Robinson's robust accomplishments at once secured 
his professional esteem. He studied Miss Robinson as a Nors 
maiden and as a Viking’s bride, and then drafted her as the Queei: 
of the Amazons. These close and earnest studies led toadmiratiou. 
and admiration ripened into love; and Thomas Alberry Jones 
declared his love! 

Miss Robinson admitted that the devotion of Thomas Alberry 
Jones was not distasteful to her, but “she would marry no one 
who was not a follower of the all-the-year-round bathing cult.” 

Thomas Alberry Jones breathed freely. He had feared she wa- 
to refuse him. hat to him was the trouble to bathe in the open 
air all the year round? He would begin to-morrow. 

The “to-morrow” was Christmas Day. There was a powdery 
surah ling of snow on the ground, but he was determined to win 
his bride. Hurriedly he tore off his wraps, donned his bathing 
pants, and plunged into the briny. 

There was a wild yell, which startled the three boatmen who 
were discussing the 
difficulty of raising 
as much money as 


would geta drink of 
rum. hey hurried 
tothesceneand hauled 


T. A. Jones from the 
four feet of water in 
which T. A. Jones had 
immersed himself. He 
had his tremolo sto 
on, but they contriv: 
to understand his 
needs. Then they 
rushed Thomas A. 
Jones across to his 
hotel, and poured hot 
brandy into him, and 
some of it into them- 
selves. and put him to 
bed with half a ton of 
blankets on top of 
him. For hours 
Thomas Alberry Jones 
lay in bed with chat- 
tering teeth, and at 
intervals howling for 
more “hot b-b-b- 
brandy”; and when : 

the shivering fit left him, he picked up his traps and left for 
London by the afternoon train. 

His love had got a chill. 

Miss Robinson is still an unappropriated blessing, and Mr. 
Thomas Alberry Jones has obtained considerable praise from the 
critics for the intense feeling he has thrown into the description of 
ee incidents in his recent romance, “The Snow 

een, 


Christmas, 1898.) 


be Maiatest MAbing Mn Syndicates. 
(A FIN-DE-SIECLE FANTASY.) 
PROLOGUE. 


‘Twas Christmastide, and 
many a heart was gay 

Preparing for old Papa Noel's 
welcome ; 

And work was being done (by 

, those who had it— 

For hundreds still, alas! that 
blessing lacked) 

With cheerfulness, and e’en 
with gratitude— 

A not teo common thing in 
this our world. 


But in a certain house, where 
most were merry, 
Having been blessed with this 
Pigeon goods in — 
one young man in ° 
simistic mood— a 
He was a Genius—which was, 
p’r'aps, the reason 
That he was irritable, by fits 


and starts, 
And with this PrRoLoaous, lo! 
we raise our CURTAIN, 


THE PLAY. 


Mr. GENIUS (with his fect 
~~ upon the fender), 
Fate hath been devilish unkind to me! 
No genius, such as I am, e’er was used 
In such a cruel, confounded, cursed manner: 
The Epic that I started hath not waked 
The least enthusiasm with a cent. 
Yes, I—e’en J—who do not simply write verse, 
But speak in numbers—for the numbers come 
(A neat, original idea, forsooth !)}— 
Attract no more attention (save the mark !) 
From this base, brutal, sordid, clay-cold age, 
Than if 1 penned mere envelopes—not epics ! 
[ Relieves the fender of his feet awhile, and lurches round the 
room tn dismal dumpa, 
Confound it all! Where hare I put my pipe? 
.. « Oh, here’sthe bally thing! . . . H’m, colouring well! 
Ah, well, it ought, seeing 'tis smoked all ! 
4 [Bootes again, and meditates awhile. 
It é¢ a d—d mistake to be born clever! 
For who the devil, in these paltry times, 
Wants Genius, except for money-grubbing. 
I've grubbed no money yet, nor am I like to... . 
‘Tis true, I haven't finished those great works 
On which my name and fame will have to rest. 
But who's to finish this or that great ode, 
Or play or picture, and the deuce knows what, 
Without some praise, especially when deserved? 


Why.... 
(He doi, and his pipe falls ‘neath the grate ; then, pre. 
sently, there comes a postman's knock. 
... What's this? Some strange prospectus thing, 


fs 5 


methinks. 
“The Genius-Pushing Company (Limited) ; 
Capital, Twenty Thousand, in ten thousand shares 


Of two pounds each. One half ona ‘aperse . 

The other half when called for.” This looks good. 

1 need someone to run me, Great Scot knows! 

For here I stick uncertain how to move, 

Lest I should fail, and that would be a nice thing! 

Let's see what is {he method they propose : 

“This company will supply a long-felt want.” 

es always do!) “It is a patent fact 
hat many an English Genius is wasted 

For want of means to run his brains withal ; 

And therefore has this Syndicate been formed, 

In order that each kind of Geniua, 

Poet, Painter, Player or Composer, 

And Genius eke of the Inventive kind. 

May be most adequately subsidised. 

Each Genius will, on taking certain shares, 

Be fostered with the very fondest care 

By this great Genius-Pushing Syndicate, 

Which Syndicate will educate the public 

Up to a due appreciative point 

Of every Genius upon our list. 

The Profits are expected to be large. 

Take so many Epics at so much a Canto, 

Such and such dramas at some thousands each. 

So many pictures at so much a y: 

Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, 

Will yield per year net profit so and so... .” 

This is the very thing for me—the very thing ! 

Z will arrange to have my Genius pushed ; 

And therefore will I borrow certain cash 

Wherewith to purchase shares, and then—you'll see! ... 

But what do I see? By Jove! the winsome face 

Of that sweet little girl I hoped to win, 

And unto whom I dare not speak of love 

Because I have not made my name as yet. 

But what is this?| She spurns the grand prospectus, 

And in its place—lo !—she unfolds another ! 

“The only Genius-Fostering Syndicate 

Director, Hardwork 
and Co.—the Cap- 
ital— 

As many earnest 

efforts and brave 


hopes 

As may be, by Heav- 
en's will, deemed 
as needful !” 

And see ! she beckons 
me to join that 
one, 

And seems to say, 
with lovelight in 
her eyes, 

“Come! If you do, 
I'll add to it, my 


love!” 
Great Scot! I will! 
—at once. 

(He knocks his 
head—and at 
that moment 
comes a gentle 


tap. 

What's that? Con- 
found my head! 
Who's there? 

Come in! 

His Cousin MABEL 
enters, blushingly. 


MABEL, 


Good evening, Cousin Bob ; I hope you're well, 
I’ve just arrived to stay awhile with Auntie. 
I haven't seen you for so long, you know, 
So I ran up to say, “A Merry Christmas.” 
* * ° 


oe « 


THE GENIUS 
It will, indeed, be so, dear little coy, 
If you will bless it to me in one way. 


om (timidly). If Z will Fic tet 
le. es; for, lo, you a ! 
"Tis you who can awaken me to life— ” ss Sam 
Ins ire my heart with hope and faith and trust! ... 
I've a dream, and in it you did thus. 
Ah! will you not make that sweet dream come true? 

* 


* ° * * ae 
Well, whether or no, from this hour 1 will work. 
And ‘strive to be some use in the world, please God! ... 
What's that you whisper? ... 
Heaven bless roy dearest ! ; 
wve minutes intercal for kissing, please. 
Bae. Nowiathost Tae’. heriia, dan Ve 


Well, just one more then, for a Christmas-box. 
Bells, ad lib. 


Abe Ftising Generation at the 
Pantomime. 


SCENE—A Christmas Box at Drury Lane. TIME—During the 
gover of Robinson Crusoe. DRAMATIS PERS® E— 
ITTLE TOMMY and LITTLE Mary, sho have broyght their 
GRANDFATHER and GRANDMOTHER “home for the holidays.” 
The old people are leaning out of the box eagerly watching the 
show ; children are standing behind them, casting occa- 
sional gawe at the stage, and talking in whispers. 
LITTLE Tommy. Splendid house to-night, isn’t it? Should think 
Harris was doing 1 good thing out of it. Just look at the pit! 

LITTLE Mary. Yes, it's wonderful. And look at the gallery, too. 

LITTLE TomMy. How those chaps up there can breathe I don't 
know. No wonder thev've taken off their coats and ties and 
collars. Fancy, if the rail in front broke, wouldn't it be beastly 
for some of the people in the stalls. 

LITTLE Mary. Yes, awfully horrid. If that man up there in 
the blue shirt-sleeves—there, that man blowing his nose on his 
hat now—now he's fanning himself with the programme—— 

LITTLE Tommy. I see the one you mean— 

LITTLE Mary. Well, I've just been calculating that if the rails 
broke in front of him, he would arrive just about in that old lady's 
lap down there ; that old lady just there with the shockingly low 
cut dress and the diamond ornaments—I suppose they are paste— 
there, sitting next to that tall young man. E 

LITTLE Tommy. Yes; 1 suppose he zovld fall about there. 
Wouldn't it make her jump! 

LITTLE Mary. I should think it would kill her. 

LITTLE Tommy. That would be tremendous fun, wouldn't it? 

LITTLE Mary. Hush, Tommy !—don't speak so loud. Grand- 
father looks so happy, and if he heard you it might spoil his 
enjoyment. And grandmother, too, look how pleased she is, bless 
her! I wouldn't have them hear you slating the show for worlds. 
[t's awfully ridiculous, of course, but they think it’s all right 


WY: 
is 


srry = 
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LiTtTLe Tommy. I'l ve careful, dear—but I really think they are 
too t:ken up with the show to notice what we are saying. The 
harley uinade is coming on now—I suppose we had better wait ; 
they would be so disappointed if we went now. 

Litt Le Mary. Yes, dear; I’m afraid so. Grandmother was 
talking about clowns coming down in the cab, and I know she 
would be Sa heim fractious all night if we took her away now. 

[ The harlequinade begins. GRANDFATHER and GRANDMOTHER 
evince considerable excitement, and lean out of the box 
Sarther than ever, LITTLE Tommy struggles with his 
overceat ut the rear of the box, where LITTLE Mary is 
collecting the wraps and raking the dark corners for fallen 
umbrellas and qone-astray fans. 

GRANDFATHER. Oh, look at the old clown! 
are real sausages ? 

GRANDMOTHER. No, of course not ; they are wax ones, or some- 
thing. But I'm sure those are real cabbages. I can smell them. 

GRANDFATHER. I wonder if those are real diamonds on the 
harlequin’s clothes ? 

GRANDMOTHER. I suppose 80, or they wouldn't shine like that, 
How clever of the columbine to dance so quickly! She can’t be 
very old, because, look at her short frocks. 

GRANDFATHER. No; I don’t suppose she’s more than eight. 
She’s a big girl, though, fer her age. — 

GRANDMOTHER. Isn't itafunny thing we never see clowns inthe 
street. I suppose they live somewherc, and must take omnibuses 
or cabs home, or walk, or something. Have you ever met a clown 
out of the theatre? 

GRANDFATHER. No; of course not. They live in theatres, and 
never come out—at least, so Tommy told me. Hullo, the curtain 
is going down! (Zuwrning to LITTLE MARY). Is it all over now? 

JITTLE Mary. Yes, dear. Come along and have this niee warm 
scarf on. That's right; hold up your chin. 
That's it. Now, wait there till I've done grandmother. 
now we are ready. Give me your hand. 

( Exreunt GRANDMOTHER with LITTLE TOMMY ; GRAND- 
FATHER with LITTLE MARY. 


I wonder if thuse 


Here’s your hat. 
There! 
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FA. Strange Wresene. 
THE “ DREADFUL Story” oF AN AWFUL CuRistMAs Evr. 


THE wind shricke: fiercely across the frozen wold, 

It was Christmas Eve ; but the wind took no more note of that 
than if it had been 
an ordinary Satur- 
day afternoon, or 
the merest bank- 
holiday. 

Itshrieked fierec- 
ly across the frozen 
wold, dancing and 
curling round a be- 
lated traveller it 
found there, _ as 
though it felt that 
it had at last found 
an object in life 
worthy of its ut- 
most energies. 

The traveller — 
who was none other 
than Master Gre- 
gory Melton, mer- 
cer and scrivener of 
Old Chepe — ram- 
med his hat more 
closely on his head 
and folded his am- : : 
ple cloak more - r e \ 
securely about his 
person as he gence about him with something more than an 
apprehension that he had missed the path. 

faster Melton was Feil: his way—or losing it—from the 
goodly town of Excaster to Woodrutfe Hall, there to hand over 
certain moneys and join in certain festivities alike pertaining tothe 
season and the celebration of the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of the Squire of Woodrutfe, the young lady being Master Gregory's 
god-daughter, moreover. 

It was due, doubtless, to the worthy mercer having, amid the 
good company at the cosy little inn at Excaster, somewhat antici- 
pated these festivities, and to a reckless bet resulting therefrom 
that he was trudging the “short cut” across the moor, instead of 
comfortably and safely bowling along the high road ou the top of 
the mail-coach. 

* About six miles they called it,” muttered Master Melton. “J 
seem to have come a good ten already, and yet noend to this 
cursed moorland.” : 

He paused, and looked around him once more. 

The ruddy glow of the setting sun, against which the gaunt- 
armed skeleton trees stood out in dreary silhouette, had now faded, 
or been closed in by the heavy masses of threatening clouds which 
were coming up in the gathering darkness. The inspiriting effects 
of his Excaster potations had long since evaporated from Master 
Melton’s mind and body, the piercing wind chilled him to the 
bone, and his well-tilled pocket-book tilled him with anxiety as he 
recalled the grim tales of travellers who had started to cross this 
very waste and had never more been heard of—tales which had 
but a few hours before excited him while under the influence of 
potations aforesaid to scorn and the staking of money. 
users was no doubt about it, however—Master Melton had lost 

ig way. ° 

It ele now pitch dark, and as the unfortunate man turned to 
resume his journey the first flakes of the coming snowstorm struck 
himistingingly in the face, His heart sank lower than ever, though 
he still plod ed on in the forlorn bors of arriving somewhere at last. 

After many hours of tloundering he was about to give the whole 
thing up and settle down comfortably for the night in the snow 
when a dull glow of light penetrated the gloom. Following this 
up, with renewed hope, he soon found himself knocking at the door 
oF a rambling one-storjed building, which the frozen horse-trough, 
filled with snow, and the creaking sign overhead, proclaimed a 
house of call. . 

The landlord opened the door himself. He was a villainous- 
looking brute, but Master Melton was too thankful for shelter and 
relief at any price to be exacting on the score of aesthetics. 

When he had somewhat recovered himself, however, and sat 
See the supper he had ordered by the light of the candle, outside 
the il erg 4s circle of which his host and two equally repulsive 
companions held a wh lepered and muttered conversation, the con- 
sciousness of his well-tilled pocket-book pressed heavily upon him 
once more. Finishing his meal, therefore, he, on the plea of extra 
fatigue, announced his intention of at once retiring. 

Left alone in the apartment at the back of the house, to which 
the landlord conducted him, he was a good deal reassured on 
finding that it had a strong door, well fitted with lock and bolts 
on the inner side, aud although the window was within two feet of 
the ground it was equally well-guarded with a stout inside shutter 
and bar. With resto confidence he quickly undrexsed and 
jumped into bed. . 

But, alas! uot to sleep. He was just comfortably dozing off 
when a sharp nip on his chest admonished him that he was not the 
sole occupant of the bed, and successive nips in various parts of 
his body soon put sleep out of the question. He tossed and turned 
and scratched and clawed at himself until at last the thing became 
unbearable. He rose, relighted the rushlight and partly dressed. 
with the intention of bag yr ina nocturnal hunt. As he turned 
down the bed-clothes, he had the impression that the bed stood 
lower than it had when he got into it, and, as he leant upon it, 
what was his astonishment to perceive that it was slowly—almost 
paperenD Oy Se evenly sinking through the floor. 

na moment he grasped the situation, and understood the 
murderous device by which the unsuspecting and sleeping guest 
was lowered into a cellar, where he would be at the mercies of the 
three ruffians awaiting his descent. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Extinguishing the rushlight and 
rapidly donning the remainder of his clothes he swiftly, but noise- 
lessly, removed the bar 
and opened the window- 
shutter. The wind had 
fallen, the snow had 
ea finished doing so, 
and the moon had risen. 
The light flooded the 
whole landscape, and 
there—wonder of won- 
ders !—full within view, 
not two miles distant 
across the fields, roxe 
the tower and hea of 
Woodrutfe Hall! 

In an instant Master 
Melton was through the 
window and scuttling 
across the open for dear 
life, making for the 
shadow of the bushes ; 
and twenty minutesafter 
he was telling his tale 
to a half-awakened and 
half -dressed group of 
servants and guests at 
the hall. 

That the innkeeper 
and his satellites, dis- 
covering the escape of 
their intended victim, fled, and were subsequently eanght snd 
hanged is no concern of ours, but in after days Master Gregory 
Melton would often recount toa circle of incredulous listeners the 
strange manner in which his life was once saved by a flea, 
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While AUTUMN, nodding cer the yellow plain, ear; 
Appears, A Sloper offers ere Seine ao ‘ 


A COOL RECEPTION. 
(awaking at midnight tn the haunted chamber 
Manor). ghost, eb ? enarypldter ring—hic !—bell for a bran’ 
iP 


A BIT OF SPITE. AND HE AN ELDER OF THE KIRK, TOO! 


(But still, it was Christmas-time.) shoda, and take a chair like a a head on me like a mili- 
x I even: lash night—see? Good ni’, for the 
Leeper s you? Wake me up if you'resh not—hic !— 

res. 


at Mandrake 


U Booze (after gazing at muon sor about twenty minuies ). 
—that next to Scotcn whisky the happen is man’s 
nisky 


Well,,I must shay—hic ! 
greatest invention, and 
60 shay all of us. Good old whisk 


” CHORUS OF FAIR ONES: 
“What do I think of the juet ? Not much, my dear; it’s the same 

one presented to me last ht. and my maid sold it to Lord Muggs’ 

valet for half a crown.” 


‘THE YOUNG LADY OF THE CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENTS.” THE DOWNTRODDEN POOR. 


Buggs. Well, 1 think two shillings will about meet the case ? 
urer. Give us two bob if I'll eweep yer step, and this ‘ere Christma 
time, and yer calls it charity to make a poor cove work for his living ? 


Minnic, Are you hurt, Maud ? AN INTRUDER. 


“She's got a little cat, (The Christmas quarter bird and hen of the same varivty). Obristmas 
And she's very ond of that— Jessie. You surely must be. brings ees, certainly ; but we have to pay for it with » vea- 
She also has a bow-wow-wow.” Maud. Oh, never mind that! Tell me quickly, did I fall gracefully ? 
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BOXING NIGHT AT THE “*FRIV.” 


First night of the Grand Christmas Pantomime, written expressly for the “Friv.” Theatre by the Hon. Billy, and entitled, The Froy Who Would A-wooing Go: His Marriage and Divorce ; 
or, Cinderella and Her Two Glasa Trotters. \t should have been a great success, but, unfortunately, A. SLOPER had the stage managing of the piece. The usual disastrous results, of course, 
followed. Tootsie’s solo skirt dance was not entirely spoilt, although the Eminent manipulated the limelight; but it might have been—it was a very near squeak. 


A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 
CBy our Clownish Contributor.) 


ae _ 


Good Old British Baron. 1 prithee, knave, who hath ta’en 
a slice of this ing? nave. "Twas the cat, my lord. 

Good Old British Baron. Thinkest thou to spoof thy 
master ?—the cat, forsooth! Knave. Pardon, my lord 
—I did but mean thy mother-in-law. 


A PRETTY PAIR. 


“T've got an awful head on me 
this morning, oll man.” “Humph, 
Harry Payne tells ALLY that he never shaves his moustache till Boxing Night, ju-t before he makes up. T haven't!” 


CHUTES NOT IN IT. EASY AND (N)ICE. 


(1) Sprawlings, Uullo, Jumply, what's your game now ?—guing shrimping, or what is it? © Jumply. Shrimping 
‘e hanged! It's a Mttle invention of my own—“ Every man his own iceboat,” I call it. It's a daisy, too, I can tell 
you.—(2) There you are, you sce—hoist’ your mainsheet ; point your toes straight ; lean back ; fold your arms, and 4 ; 
let her rip. No trouble in the world. “The poetry of motion.”——(3) But, of course, when you get a bald-headed old Jack Swiftsure cannot understand why people prefer to fall about on the ice when they can skate in perfect 
cow trailing a puffy stuffed pug round the track on a string, you must look out for complications, don't you know, eh ? safety by means of a simple contrivance like this. ‘ 


10 
C)n Syobristmas Gx be; 


OR, SLITHERBOOTY’S SHADOW PANTOMIME. 


NINETY-NINE per cent. of the people you come across on Christ- 
mas Eve are ina merry frame of mind, Whether they've won the 
oose at the 
Vindsifters’ 
Arms, or only 
drawn a “con- 
solation” bottle 
of fourteenpenny 
claret; whether 
the “little bit” 
they'd been de- 
vending on has 
ad to be taken 
for the Michael- 
mas Poor Rate, 
and the course 
preceding the 
pudding to- 
morrow will 
consequently be 
an ordinary Irish 
stew, or whether 
they've received. 
from unexpect 
donors, four tur- 
keys more than 
. they can ibly 
eat during the 
month of Janu- 
ary, even allow- 
ing for what 
assistance they 
may reasonably 
expect from 
Cwsar, the dishonest watchdog, they can all find a smile and a 
cheering, “ Well, the same to you, and many of ‘em.” It’s the one 
night in the year—quite as much so as Christmas night itself—on 
which a little extra frivolity is not only pardonable, but absolutely 
necessary. 

But that was not the only reason that Constable O.R. 397 was 
grinning—grinning till his brawny sides shook again, and the tears 
of unrestrained joy welled out of the corners of his kindly eyes. 
He was standing with his broad back against the railings of Strath- 
borough Square—one of the jolliest old-fashioned squares in the 
Bayswater district—and gazing at a certain second-floor front win- 
dow opposite, which, in common with many other windows on that 
Christmas evening, had a bright Jight in it. 

Presently O.R. 398 came along. He was an older man than 
O.R. 397, and, with his black-bearded muzzle, was not altogether 
such a prepossessing bobby. He wandered up to O.R. 397, and 
stood by his side for a second. Then his eyes wandered in the 
same direction as those of his comrade. Then, as he gazed, there 
came a cherry-coloured crack in that forbidding black beard, and, 
ina few seconds more, he was giggling even more heartily than 
O.R. 397 had been. 

“Whose house is it, Ben?” asked O.R. 398. 

“Why, old Mr. Slitherbooty’s, the tea-broker,” replied O.R. 397, 
who was the “ fixed point,” and knew everybody round the district, 
* Ain’t you ever noticed three very tasty pws leddies, with their 
‘air done up like cottage loaves, with a keep-off-the-grass kind of 
style about ‘em?” 

“Sometimes dressed in black, with mowve trimmin’s?” 

“That's 'em.” 

“ Dash iy lantern!” 

The shadows thrown upon the blind by the light of a brilliant 
fras-jet were those of a sweet girl and an equally sweet—no doubt— 
young fellow, with curly hair and a long moustache, and they had 

heen hugging and kissing one another for nearly twenty minutes. 
When we say that they had been, we think we ought to add that it 
really looked as though Miss Slitherbooty—whichever one of them 
it was—was giving him a lead, for he seemed to be as diffident and 
shy as a newspaper man when a sherift’s officer is after him. Their 
profiles were as clearly drawn upon the white blind as silhouettes, 
or a black high-water mark on a sky-blue houseboat, and their 
every movement was seen as plainly as pictures thrown from a 
magic-lantern. 

When first O.R. 397 spotted ‘em, they were seated side by side, 
with a broad streak of gaslight between them; now there was no 
division, but a massed bulk with two heads. When her head and 
his rested lovingly together, it reminded O.R. 397 of the letter A 4 
then they'd half turn to kiss, and, taking the outline of their noses 
for the minor lines, O.R. 398 said it was more like M. As his side 
of the letter A—when it was A—leaned a little more than hers, it 
was suggested by a Carter Paterson's man, who was delivering 
geeze, and had now joined the fast-gathering crowd, that the young 
man, whoever he was, had got his arm round Miss Slitherbooty’s 
waist. This everybudy agreed with About this time the potman 
from the Strathborough Arms Hotel came along, and his laughter 
attracted two seafaring gentlemen. Then a hansom cabman pulled 
up his “lot,” and the doctor’s page-boy left his master's door on 
the par and made another. 

Then the young man’s shadow hands took Miss Slitherbooty’s 
shadow face between them. He put his head on one side for a 
second or 80, took a long, loving look at the sweet face in the 
canes it were, and planted a regular buster on thc—irresistible 
cherry lips. 

This fetched the crowd immensely. 

“ Brayvo, brayvo!” rose from twenty different throats 

Then, after a parting kiss, the young lady was seen to rise and 

disappear, Probably—speaking as an expert, A. SLOPER would 
suggest that—she had 
stepped over to the 
looking-glass to re-ar- 
range her front hair, 
She wasn’t gone a 
minute, however; 
then, back she came 
and took her former 
seat. 
“Second act’s about 
to begin,” cried the 
potman from the 
Strathborough Arms. 

“Are—you—ready?” 
ejaculated the gardener 
of the square, who had 
once done a bit of boat- 
ae 
“Then, go!” shouted 
the boot-maker boy 
with the blue bag 
taking up the cue ; and 
just then the fun re- 
started. 

She seemed to sweep 
down upon him like an 
autumn fog upon a 
milestonc—nor did he 
resist. She tlung her 
arms around his neck 
and kissed him til] his back hair smoked. She kissed him with a 
reality about her kissing that achieved the acme of kissiness, it 
was an earthquake of love, a simoum of aftection—indeed it was 
getting rather more than the crowd could stand. Even the two 
constables were wiping the water from their mouths, At last an 
envious chorus of * 0-0-0-0-0-0-h !" must have reached the 
windows iteelf. F é 

The front door opened, and a young man with a fair moustache, 
bathed in perspiration and happiness, appeared. 
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“Hullo! What's up?” he asked, 

“Oh, nothing to corapinin about,” grinned the gardener of the 
square; “only there’s a fellow and a girl kissing each other to 
death in the room upstairs, and we're the audience, as it were, The 
second act's just over, and we're a-waitin’ for the—— 

An old gentleman pushed his way excitedly through the crowd. 

“You're waiting for the third, eh?” he said. “ Ah, well, there 
ain't no third act, gentlemen,’ and he plied the knocker rously. 

It was old Slitherbooty himself; but he had not spoken quite the 


truth. 

The third act commenced as the two preceding ones had done ; 
then came a dramatic tableau. From being at A, the two 8 
changed hurriedly to IT, and then made a rapid exit, L.U.E. 
Then entered a stout old gentleman, whose arm was seen to reach 
aah ne chandelier, and out went toplights, footlights, sidelights 
and all! 

Slitherbooty’s Shadow Pantomime had concluded. 


—— 


Sema. 
IF Christmas comes 
But once a year, 
Its pudding and plums 
Come rather dear. 
Its pies and cakes 
Make many ill; 
Another (Oh, snakes !)— - 
The doctor's bill. 
Its girls and boys 
Are given to 
Much needless noise 
And hullaballoo ! 
And if you kiss, 
"Neath mistletoe, 


Some forward miss 
Thinks you her beau. 
The weather's 
ane rough ; If 
nd your ear, 
Is often leah 
The “ waits,” when near, 
Cause you a huff ; 
So once a year 
Is perhaps enough ! 


QRrike Feadpen’s Ghost. 


“By me sow), an’ it’s a taytotaler I’ve been ivir sinct the last 
hristmas that was, an’ J mane to stick to cowld wather all my 
fe. Glory be to the saints! 

“Yez see, it came about inthis way. Mike Fadyen lived over in 
the house where ] live now. Ye'll have noticed it u against 
the hill beyont there. It’s 
a mighty nice house when 

ou're used to it, an’ the 

k wall bein’ com 

ov the hill makes i ay. 
keep purty airy. The 
front an’ the two sides is 
all that wants cleanin’, an’ 
it’s mighty little ov that 
oe | it; an’ when the 
roof wants — , all 

e’ve got to do 10 go 
He the hill a bit an’ shove 
down some turf on the 
top, an’ there yez are. 

* Well, then, when Mike 
Fadyen died, an’ rest his 
sowl in glory, which he 
did wan night after havin 
half killed one ov_ his 
naybours when drunk at 
the fair the same after- 
noon, I thought I'd loike 
to take his place, so 1] 
tuk it an’ enjoyed it 

urty well, till the week 

‘ore that Chris 
when Pat Morariety sai 
to me, sez he, ‘ Will yez go to Dublin wid me?’ 

“¢Phat for?’ sez 1. 

“To see my brother away to Ameriky,’ sez he. 

“67 will,’ sez I. 

“So we went to Dublin, and bad scran to it! what wid the 
biddin’ good-bye, an’ the grief ov seein’ Pat Morariety’s brother 
away, an’ his losin’ the boat, an’ the fight that Pat Morariety an 
me had, an’ the confusion ov bein’ in the police-court before the 
magisthrate, an’ the whisky we had, there wasn't a blessed minute 
when I was sober all the time I was away, an’ when I got home 
here the quare things I was seein’ would a-made a blind man stare. 
As I comed up the hill I saw a little red man chasin a snake, an 
the snake was chasin’ a rat, an’ there they were goin’ on after one 
another all the time. : _ 

“Hold hard, Timothy M‘Cann!’ sez I, ‘ ye're in moighty queer 
company.’ So i kep’ a stiff upper lip an’ held on. But the road 
was moighty rough, an’ wunst or twice it seemed to heave itself up, 
s0 to spake, an’ hit me on the head. But I got on purty well agin 
till ky my own door, which, ov coorse, me bein’ a lone man, 
was locked. % 

“Well, 1 tuk the key from below the door where I had left it, to 
kape it safe from thieves, an’ in case any ov the naybours would 
want it, an’ wint into the house. Then I got a candle an’ struck a 
loight, when, horrors! what did I see standin’ in the middle ov the 
floor but the ghost ov Mike Fadyen! . 

“* The ghost of Mike Fadyen?’ Sorra,a bit else it was! He was 
standin’ in the middle ov the floor wid his hands stretched out, an 
his face was as black as me hat. ‘ 

“Wid that I let off a moighty yell an’ fell on the floor, an’ I 
never kim to for foive weeks, when I awoke wi’ me head tied 
up an’ as waik as wather. . . 

“* Can I give an explanation, is it?’ Well, I can't. There was 

people afterwards tried to tell me that it was Thaddeus Macarthy’s 
lack-faced pig that had hanged itself in my house. They said the 
brute had been rootin’ about on the hill an’ had. strayed on to the 
top ov my cabin, an’ fallen through the roof an’ the rafters, gettin 
its head twisted ina bit of rope that was long enough to let its 
hind legs touch the floor and short enough to choke it. The: 
showed me the hole in the roof, an’ they towld me that Thad. 
Macarthy had been fined by the police for sending the carcass ov 
an unhoulsome vigio the market, but I nivir believed their story. 
“* An’ why?’ Because there nivir was a vig. fell through my 


roof before, an’ there hasn't been one sinct. That's why; an’ a 


good enough why for bein’ a taytotaler it is, too.” 
EVERY THURSDAY. ONE HALFPENNY. 
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(Christmas, 1898. 
FAo Gue WAT ho GHuestions. 


You ask me what it is that fills 
My soul with jubilation ; 
And way it is my being 
thri! 
With joyful exultation. 


You want to know the 
reason 


nga 


And why my bosom 
thrills, and why 


I 
existence 


My ses leap so 
y. 
You ask what makes my 
1) to flow 


wie pleased accelera- 
mn ; 
And why I feel a secret 
low 
Of rapturous elation. 
And what's the thought 
concealed inside 
My brain that 20 elates 


me ; 
And why a grand tri- 
phant prid 


um: le 
Entirely permeates me. 


(I do not ask you how 
you know 


Ct. 


{ harbour these emotions ; 

I would not wish to dam the flow 
Of anybody's notions. 

Nor would I here inflict on you 
A homiletic preachment— 

In fact, I think it better to 
Admit the soft impeachment.) 


Although some liberty you take 
With one in my position, 

By catechising me, I make 
The following admission : 

Although you're an obtrusive dog, 
With modesty dispensing, 

The feelings which you catalogue 
I am experiencing. 


Nor do I grudge to gay the pith 
And marrow of the reason 

Is far from unconnected with 
The coming festive season. 

At such a time I seldom fly 
To unrestricted revel ; 

And yet, on this occasion, 1 
Intend to play the devil. 


Good gracious! What is there in such 
r A poe of pa ee ach 
‘o 6 you a and clutch 
Your cha ne coosteetation! - 
1 only mean that certain pals 
Are bent, this year, on startin’ 
Some amateur theatricals. 
‘Tis Faust I'm taking part in, 
I think, as Mephistophel 
Pll knock ‘em, though Tmy it. 
It -_ ev'ry sees _ 
@ proper way to t. 
And, b the we it va vere me, 
Would you, to prove deserving, 
Adopt the style of Beerbohm Tree 
Or that of Henry Irving? 


Gi hristmas GY rackers. 


(To BE PULLED aT YULETIDE.) 


Wuat Mrs. Slatterby’s festive board does on Christmas Day, 
Mrs. Slatterby’s anything-but-festive boarder does on Boxing Day. 
They alike groan under a weight of unwonted good cheer. 


THERE'S something in the crackling of the block of wood on the 
Christmas hearth that appeals both tothe musician and the mathe- 
matician. You see, it makes a sort of loggy-rhythm. 


Too much at Yule yule masticate, 
And then at Yule yule yule-yule-ate! 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, the man whe is fondest of the 
aege old kissing-bunch is the first to cry out, “ HANG the Mistle- 


Fat Meat: A Plum(p) Pudding. 


CHRIsTMAS Hampers : The man who hasa paucity of money ani 
a plethora of mouths to fill. 


THOUGH Yule never comes in the summer, we mean 
To assert that we've some-merry Christmases seen ! 


——— 


Abe Solitary. 
“Wuy dost thou stand benighted here, 
Amidst the meadows dark and drear? 
Why stand'st thou thus amid the snow 
That covers up thy feet below? 
rs thy been and 
ruddy face 
In solitude seems 
out of place. 
*Twere fitter in some 
cheery room 
Than ina meadow's 
wintry gloom. 
But no, it seems 
thou wilt not 
yield ; 
Thy feet are planted 
in the field. 
Embedded in the 
snow and grass. 
Thou gazest on the 
trains that pass 
And bear their load 
of human souls, 
Who sit and dream 
of flowing bowls 
As through the 
winter night they 


ride 
Towards home and 

gladsome Christ- 

mastide. 
Unhappy _ outcast, 


tell me why 
Thou bidest ‘neath the dull, grey sky? 
Hast thou no wife, no child, no friends? 
Know’st not the joy that Christmas tends?” 
Thus spake the rover; but there came 
No answer from that still pnt frame, 
"Twas but a board that told how ills 
Are quickly cured by Oakham’s Pills, 


ae ee St 


Christmas, 1898.} 


FAL WMerrible Ghristmas Teibe. 


Am [going away at all for Christmas? No, 
hrnally nanghts-worded if Lam. 


entle reader, I'm 
new one half the 
awful blighting 
oaths I swore after 
my terrible expe- 
rience last year, 
never—no, never ! 
—under any con- 
ceivable circum- 
stances whatever, 
to again accept an 
invitation for the 
23th, you'd never 
ask such a ques- 
tion. What say— 
never heard of it? 
Why, no, of course 
you haven't; but 
you shall if you 
care tohear it. You 
would? Well, here 
goes; perhaps it 
may prove a useful 
warning to you. 

It was about the 
19th of December, 
I think, that, strol- 
ling home along 
the Strand, to my 
chambers in the 
Temple, 1 met 
tiwyn— Dick Gwyn, who used to share my rooms with me before 
he came into a nice little fortune at the death of his old uncle. 
We were both studying for the law at that time ; but Gwyn, who 
was already engaged, decided to throw J his profession, marry, 
and settle down asa country gentleman, We hadn't seen anything 
of exch other for years, though we'd kept up an occasional corres- 
pondence, and Dick appeared delighted to meet me again. We had 
a snug little lunch together, and the end of it was he overcame 
my intentions to spend my Christmas over my books, in chambers, 
and extracted a promise to run down to his place on Christmas 
Eve, and stay a few days with him. . 

“You want livening up, old chap,” he said, heartily ; “you're 
grinding at those confounded old books too hard. We shal have 
a jolly party—about fifteen or sixteen, 1 think. Now, mind, no 
shirking. We're six miles from the station, but 1'll send some 
good warm rugs with the carriage to meet the 5.30 train, and 
you'll be with us in no time.” 

1 saw him off from the station, and returned home, to find a 
letter awaiting me, necessitating an immediate journey up to Scot- 
land on business, which I knew would keep me there two or three 
days. Here was a nuisance, At first I had thought of wiring to 
Gwyn breaking my engagement, but, fancying he might think it a 
mere excuse, I decided to pack everything necessary and go direct 
to his place from Scotland. Gwyn's nearest station was on a branch 
line from an important junction about seventy miles from Euston, 
so I decided to return, after consulting the time table, by a certain 
train stopping there, and which would allow me time to catch the 
local are sing at Little Hedgeleigh (Gwyn’s station) at 5.30, as 
arranged, 

But “the best laid schemes o’ mice and men,” etc., and owing, 
in a great measure, to numerous excursions and the prevalence of 
a thick, murky fog, which a steady, depressing drizzle was unable 
to dissipate, the up express arrived at the junction on Christmas 
Eve just forty minutes late, and 1 had the annoyance of learni 
from a porter that the local had gone seven or eight righ an 
that the next train which stopped at Little Hedgeleigh did not 


start till 8.30. 

There was nothing for it but to wait. Gwyn would probably 
guess that I'd missed the first train and send to meet me by the 
next; but if not, 1 could no doubt procure a conveyance from the 
hotel. And thus reasoning, 1 went into the refreshment-room, 
and derived what comfort I could from a cheery fire, some sand- 
nd ee a eo glass of brandy and water, and a mild flirtation with 
the barmaid. 

At last the hand of the clock touched 8.20, so, collecting my 
belongings. 1 went out, and crossing a bridge, took my seat in the 
best lighted compartment of the short little train which drew up 
at the platform. It was bitterly cold, and in spite of my warm 
rugs, I was chilled to the marrow ere we stopped at a tiny little 
station dimly lighted by oil lamps, and which a sleepy-looking 
norter informed all whom it might concern was “ Little ’Edgeleigh, 
uittle 'Edgeleigh.” : 

I was the only passenger who align and i seconingly in- 
quired of this ofticial if he knew whether a carria e from Hard 
wicke Manor was, or had been, waiting for me? “No, he ‘adn’t 
seen no carringe—leastways, he was sure there wasn't one there 
now.” “Was there an hotel?” “Oh, yes—leastways, he didn't 
know ‘zactly as it was a notel—the Station Inn they cawled it ; 
there it was just opposite.” And pocketing the small coin I gave 
him, the intelligent rustic applied himself to turning out the lamps, 
promising to bring my luggage across to the inn ina minute or 


two. 

The Station Inn turned out to be a tiny little beershop, with very 
little appearance of possessing extensive livery stables. " 

“Could I have a conveyance to take me over to Hardwicke?” I 
inquired of the landlord. zg 

To my horror, that worthy shook his head. “He was very sorry, 
but he'd only got one fly, and that had taken his daughter over to 
spend Christmas Eve with her uncle in another village, and wouldn t 
be back till moruing.” “Could 1 havea bed in the inn?” “No; 
he was sorry to say they were quite full up—got a little sort of a 
family party on, you see, sir,” he explained apo! openly. e 

_I appealed to him for advice. *We-e-ll,’ he said, slowly, “I 

ain't got no tr-a-ap; but ‘ow would it do for you to ride my old 
grey, and leave the lug- 
gage to be sent forin the 
mornin’?” 


aay fo ie idea. A 
was still v loggy, an 
the Seissle kad CE need 
to a steady downpour of 
thin, cold rain. St'!.,as 
it seemed about the unly 
plan left for me, I decided 
to act upon it. ils = 
grey was accordingly 
saddled, and after re- 
ceiving careful direc- 
tions, I rode out into the 
night. 
ow, although I did 
not confess as much to 
the landlord, I may as 
well tell the reader my 
knowledge of horseman- 
ship is somewhat limited. 
This unfortunate fact the 
“old grey ** was not very 
long in discovering, and 
indignant, probably, at 
having his Christmas 
_ meditations interrupted 
to be dragged out on such 
- night, no sooner had we got well clear of the village, than the old 
hrute proceeded to indulge in various little pleasantries, which, to a 
rider of my experience, were distinctly alarming. 1 clung on, how- 
ever, and addressed words of encouragement to him. They appeared 
to soothe him a tritle. and he jozged on about a mile or so and then 


If you only 


commenced again. This time he stood upon his hind legs and 
sparred with an imaginary equine opponent with his front. Clasp- 
ing him frantically round the neck, I clung on desperately, when, 
with a low treachery, of which I could not have believed any self- 
respecting horse capable, he suddenly dropped his fore lega, put his 
head between them, kicked up behind, and shot me clean out of 
the saddle into the roadside, from whence I rolled into a half-filled 
ditch, whilst the villainous old brute, after calmly surveying his 
= for a moment, turned round and trotted off te the direction 
of home. 

1 am not naturally of a vindictive disposition, but at that moment 
I would have given a good ten-pound note to have had the satis- 
faction of beholding the cay remains of the “old grey.” 
tastefully arranged on skewers for the refection of the feline popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood. 

Dragging myself from the ditch, I collected my somnewhat dazed 
sensex, and made up my mind to tramp the rest of the journey 
sooner than return to encounter certain ridicule at the inn. 

Reader, I fear I have already wearied you with my misfortunes, 
I will dwell, then, lightly upon my subsequent adventures on that 
awful night. I will pass over, with a shudder, the details of my 
long tramp through the dark, muddy lanes, half blinded with rain 
and fog, still partially stunned by my fall, splashing into poola of 
water, running up against trees and hedges, slipping into ditches 
and hollows, and all the while getting soaked to the skin with the 
——— downpour. How, too, I took a wrong turning, and 

ramped two miles before I discovered m mistake, and only then 
by swarming upa sign-post and striking half a box of matches in 
the effort to decipher the directions. Suffice it that, at the end of 
three awful hours, during which I more parowiny language 
than ever emanated from mortal lips before during a lifetime, I 
rang the lodge bell at the entrance to the drive of Hardwicke 
Manor just as a distant clock boomed the hour of two. 

A light quickly appeared in one of the little windows, which 
opened presently, and a man's voice demanded who was there? 

I quickly explained the situation, and besought him to come 
down quickly and open the gates, as I was anxious to get up to the 
house. Judge then of my surprise when, instead of obeying, he 
wonderingly asked, “ Didn't you get no telegram, sir?” 

“Telegram!” I exclaimed quickly, but with a curious sinking 
sensation at my heart. “What telegram?" 

“Why, the telegram missus ‘ad sent to all the ladies and gentle- 
men as was coming, tellin’ em as the So ‘ad got the scarlet 
fever, and re eg, of ‘em off. He's crue? bad, they do say, poor 
gentleman ; and, Mrs. Gwyn, she got two nifrses from London, and 
they're nursin’ him between ‘em, and only two of the servants 
darin’ to stop in the house. You'd better come and have a shake- 
down here, sir, for to-night; it wouldn't do to knock 'em up at 
this hour now, and then, scarlet fever is a very catching thing. 

I accepted thankfully, grateful enough for any sort of shelter. 
The (04 fellow and his wife mixed me some hot stog, an 
me as comfortable as they could for the remainder of the night. 
In the morning, 1 found myself with a terrific cold, and suffering 
all the tortures of an acute attack of rheumatism. JT sent up a 
message of sympathy and inquiry to the house, and learned t 
cf was considerably better. “It was several days before I was 
well enough to return to town, and ere I did so I had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that the crisis was past. 

I've had another invitation from Gwyn for this Christmas, which 
T've politely but very firmly declined. Christmas invitations for 
me are decidedly and emphatically “ off.” 


ttle Jeepiawatha’s Geybristmas. 
IF you ask of me 
to tell you 
Of the little Hia- 
tha— 


wat 
Of the _ twelve- 
year Hiawatha: 
How he spent the 
day of Christ- 


mas, 
How he passed 
his joyousY ule- 


een 

I should tell how, 
in the morning, 

He ctapeveres 
lots of presents 

Deftly hidden in 
hia mocking, 
In the stocking 
he suspended 
From his bed the 
previous even- 
ing. 

There were tops 
and sweets and 


. Piven 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER,” 


Tek 


And a dozen other presents ; _ 

And the chiefest was a penknife, 
With a lot of blades within it; 

And he cut his hand severely, 

Cut his hand in sev'ral places. 
After church he had his dinner— 
His most comprehensive dinner ; 
That included beef and cutlets 

And a wondrous deal of turkey— 
’Twas a mighty, champion turkey— 
Hedged about with many a sausage. 
Then he ate a pound of pudding. 
Of the brightly-flaming pudding. 
He ate mince-pies by the dozen, 
And some almonds and some raisins, 
And a lot of other trifles, 

Some of which I have forgotten. 
Then he sighed and left the table, 
Left it, feeling some discomfort 

At the tightness of the buttons 
That adorned his little waistcoat. 
Soon arrived an agéd doctor, 

With a bottle full of physic ; 

Very noxious was the physic, 

With a nasty taste about it. 

Then they called him “ greedy-greedy, 
And he vowed that he would never, 
Never more be such a glutton, 

But I fear that no improvement— 
No particular improvement— 

Will be seen this coming Yuletide. 
Such was Hiawatha’s Christmas, 
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From EB GMesmerised the Wabp. 


I nap come home earlier than usual, and, on my arrival, I found 
Emil ae 8 my wife—with her things on, quite ready to go out 

‘s » Pm so ' 
glad you've 
come, dear,” she 
said, “because 
I want to run 
over to Mrs. 
Simons's at the 
corner, and ask 
her for that 
mincemeat re- 
cipe that she 
promised me on 
Sunday. I 


y 

asleep ; but if he 
should wake, 
you can give 
him a spoonful 
of his medicine, 
on the — Z 
piece,” and then “7 
she quitted the Z 
house, and I “ 
was in charge of 
the baby. 

Whether it 
was the sound 
of the front door 
closing, or whether the little rascal had been foxing, I can't say, but 
his mother could not have been off the doorstep before he awoke 
and intimated the fact in the usual manner observed amongst babies. 

I stooped over the bassinet and spoke prettily to him. I chir- 
rupped and whistled. 1 placed the indiarubber teat in his mouth. 
I rocked the bassinet first sideways and then lengthways, but it 
was of no avail, He evidently knew that his mother was out and 
intended to take every advantage of the opportunity. 

All at once I thought of his medicine, and fastening to the 
oem! ap I seized the small phial, and filling the teaspoon, 
rt in poerne it down his throat. 

For a moment all was peace, and I thought the medicine had 
commenced to work, but baby soon disabuse 
physic had taken his breath away, but he speedily regained it, 
and then be; to make up lost time. 

I went t h the usual gl pangs again and again. I 
endeavoured to imitate Emily in tone and manner, but the little 
rogue was too clever to be taken in that way, and he continued to 
roar with increased intensity. 

I don't know snyining about babies, and this baby was the first 
in which I was personally interested, so there can be no disgrace in 
acknowledging that I was at my wits’ ends. 

Then, all at once it flashed upon me like an electric shock, “ Why 
not mesmerise the baby?" 

I knew nothing about practical mesmerism but I had nn idea, 
with regard to the theory, that it was the influence of a strong will 
over a weaker one, which influence was communicated by certain 

and waves of the hands, 

Surely my will was stronger than the Long ip Anyhow, I deter- 
pareaty to try, and essing = him sternly, I commenced to make 
what red were the appropriate movements. 

I waved my hands sideways, and I waved them up and down, I 
opened and closed my fingers as though pulling out handfuls of 
i nair, but still the volume of sound never ceased. Was 
it ible that the baby had a more powerful will than myself? 


me of that idea. The 


was just becoming diseouraged when I fancied that the yells 
were a little less piercing. I worked away more vigorousl br 
ceased alto- 


ever, and agrees ly the cries decreased, and finall 
gether, The little eyelids covered the blue eyes, and baby slept. 

y feeli of thankfulness may be better imagined than de- 
scribed as I filled my pipe, and proceeded to enjoy a well-earned rest. 

Exactly an hour and five minutes after leaving me in charge of 
baby, ary ene I suppose my haggard and worn-out appear- 
ance must have raised her suspicions, for she observed : 

“ Baby has been awake, I suppose?” 

“T should think he had,” I mpi ; 
mesmerising him off to bat a | 
yelled himself into convulsions.” 

“ Did’um call mamina’s darling an ‘ittle beggar den?” murmured 
Emily, Poaning baby up out of the bassinet; ‘an’ did a cross ole 
daddy mesmerise a pretty ting tos he wanted his mamma?” 

Then suddenly her tone altered, and she exclaimed, sharply : 

“Why, what's the matter with him? He won't wake up! 

ay 5 nom he wants unmesmerising,” I replied, with an undefin- 
able sinking at my heart. ‘Let me try what I can do.” 

From a logical point of view, if certain passes of the hands will 
produce sleep, the reverse movements ought toawaken the subject, 
80 I moved my hands about, as well as 1 could remember, in the 
reverse way to that which had sent baby into the land of dreams. 

But the little one slumbered on, the expression of anxiety deep- 
ened on my wife's face, while I worked my hands about as I never 
have before or since, while I willed that baby might awaken, 

Still he slumbered. 

“Oh, my boy! my baby boy!” cried Emily, with choking sobs, 
“ Perhaps he will never waken again.” 

Then the awful thought flashed across me that possibly, in order 
to rouse a patient froma mesmeric sleep, it was necessary to reverse 
every individual pass which had been made in the previous opera- 
tion. And I had made about a thousand in every direction. 

“Oh, Charles, Charles!” exclaimed my broken-hearted wife, 
“what have you done to our little one?” 

I was working away like a maniacal semaphore or a windmill 
with something radically wrong with its internal economy, and 
the Mined eboparend was standing in great beads on my forehead. 

“T believe youare 
making him worse,” “<2 
cried Emily, in a 
voice of anguish. 
“Oh, leave off, 
Charles, and run 
and fetch Doctor 

No sooner said 
than done, and in 
five minutes I re- 
turned with the 
doctor. 

He listened to 
what we had to say, 
raised the child’s 
eyelid, and then 
inquired of me: 

“Where is the 
bottle from which 
you gave him his 
medicine?” 

Ihanded it tohim. 

“TI thought 80,” 
said he, as he smelt 
the contents; “you 
have given him a 
spoonful of pare- 
pre in mistake for 

is medicine, which : 4 
I think I can see at the other end of the mantelpiece. You 
need not alarm yourself, madam ; baby will be all right to-morrow.” 

And so he was ; but Emily never leaves me in charge of the baby 
now. for fear I should mesmeriee it again, 


“and if I had not Ley oe of 
lieve the little beggar would have 
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A SEASONABLE BOUNDER. 


! if} i, 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 
“Well, Im bleasel, if there ain't —hic!- something 
Wrong somewhere,” 


A Voice, Well, really, I shall hab to gib ub this old house, tho 
blace has god sodraughdy. 1 will to Bister Stead and 
his obidion (4 sneeze). * —— 


A LARGE ORDER. 
“Want me to choose my Christmas present, do you, old He. 1 say, look at Gus standing tinder the mistletoe. What a boundah the deat old chappie is ! 


man? Well, since you do ask me to 


think, U'll have six 
tons of coal in.” 


She. Yes; a regular mistletoe bou(gh)nder. 


A PANTOMIME HASH. 


Were eact SINDBAD 
THE DASHING » 


J Som ter .too 


Tut Foaty Teves Le “ 


Cui, TOO, tf 


When good old Sir Lion, Master of Ceremonies, introduced 
pretty little Mis-Eltoe into the ball-room—well, there, what a 
scramble there was, to be sure ! 


Littce Hoptmy.Taume 5 Goody Two Swoes 
Ano 8G Fec Fay fur . Sapa, 


Ano te YeLtrow 


Migs MUPPET. With CURDS Bey. te SPrUc R, 1 mMEEO NOT SAY Owaar Game 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. A MUCH TOO MERRY CHRISTMAS THE STAR OF THE BALLET 


Showing how low boys—not at all the sort of boys Mrs. Mug 
gins allows her sons to mix, with—caught Mr. M.and rolled hir 
down the hill in the snow. ' Fortunately the stream at the foot 
of the hill was frozen, or rnctions would have 


ely 
wen Read lies 
4 
“A 4 
They sang “ Hi-tiddly-hi-ti” 
As loud as they could bawl, 


“Come in, dad, it’s all right—I'm only practising And “ We won't go home till morning,” She's thinking of that tripe supper, when the - W Gen ; 
with James for to-night's party.” .~ And they never got home at all. show's over. ; Fancy Portrait of a Lcef and plum-pudding eater 
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NOT SO BLIND. A CHRISTMAS BLOW-OUT. 


ON CHRISTMAS MORN. 


7 Tos 


“Why, those horrid men are not here to meet us.” 
“But we're a little late, are we not?” 


Ou wil th, to capture first 
‘That matron of os score, 

It's plain enough to see, young man, 
You've playei that game before. Stout and Hoisters. “Only about three hours, dear.” 


MASTER SIMON’S SERPENT. 


Extraordinary performance at the circus, as dreamed by Master 
Tommy after too much Christmas pudding 


(1) Master Simon, who was to Icad the Waits on (2) “Can ye play ‘Kissing the Maids in the But- (3) “What!" cried Jock the Jester, with mock 
Christmas Eve, and who rather fancied himself on the tery'?” he inquirel, contemptuously. “Ay,” replied severity, when young Humphrey had related his little 
serpent, and old Felix the fiddler, and Master l'eter the young Humphrey, “and could e’en do it, too.” “ e joke. “‘Tis Master Simos jealousy, and thou a boru 
piper, did not want any young blood in their set, s> our quips,” said Master Simon, sternly, “and let me musician—nay, ket me not hear it again, for I would 
when young Humphrey, who had been learning the hear e.” So young Humphrey, the wag, placed the e‘en keep my belly free from aches for to-morrow's 
hautboy for the last week, offered to join ‘em, Master instrument to his lips and blew out such vile squeakings feasting, But we will lower Master Humphrey‘s pride.” 
Simon was taken quite aback at his impudence. that Master Simon bade him cease and go hang for a Anl he slipped off and stole a big lump out of the 


smock-faced loon. Christmas pie Cicely the cook was making. 


Ze > ' 
> ie - 

2 oS (4) “And what would ye do with that ?" asked young 5) Anon came the time for the Waits to issue forth. (6) Now, Jock the Jester hal apprised the Esquire 
Humphrey. “Whist! "cried the merry droll,“while | “Now,” said Master Simon to Felix and Peter, “we that the Waits were coming, so when the trio arrived 
Master Simon has gone to the Falcon for a strop of ale, will first go to the Hall, and mark me, when I begin du they found a goodly company waiting for them at the 


3 ae go yeand bring me his serpent.” And then Jock stuffed not strike in too hurriedly but give me good time to open portals of the Hall. Indeed ‘twas a proud moment 

Awkward predicament of poor old ALLY who, in an evil moment, the instrument with the mince-meat and rammed it jay my eight opening bars." For the artful Simon for Master Simon, who, after bowing low, raised the 

accepted the position of Dragon-in-Chief to the Spooferies Panto- - well down with the handle of his bauble, and then bade iad arranged the music so that those at the Hall should _ serpent to his lips. But devil a note could he sound, so 
mime Company. young Humphrey go place it where he found it. have a fair taste of his quality. the Waits had to retire amidst derisive laughter. 


THE ELDER INTRODUCES AN ENGLISH CUSTOM. CRUSHED HOPES. 


SS 


“ Hold !” roared a terrible voice behind. “This comes o’ yer long and sinfal’ ” 
connection with that pagan English reprobate Sandie Sloper. Mc Nab, fie upon 


° eves NICE FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. “T'm so glad, Miss Mary, you have chosen me and left Mr. Heavysides alone, it 
e! The kirk session shall hear o' this, mind ye! a ly yy) 
T*But the Elder ouly FZillel, “Dany the kirk session, an’ double dang the ect eels nen ot eo Gan, éaneaten teed onoey gives me courage to break the ice, and—er——" “Stop! Don’t do anything of 
‘ee N Association.’ ’y is 
puma) ' dager Pilot alah se sd oma = 99 Shoe peg ht the sort! I chose you because you were a lighter and safer man. 


14 
FA Fearful Mockery. 


Say, who is this that, mad with rage, 
Gives pacing wildly through his room, 
Like lion, bound in iron vs 9 
Or living captive in a tom } 


Oh, he's a fine and soulful 
But fierce neuralgia’s pain- 


ful pangs, 
All) Christmas week have 
grinded hard 
At his decayedand worthless 


fangs. 
Yet he would bravely bear 


the pain, 
If pain were all he had to 


A worser thing doth him 
constrain 

To howl, and curse, and tear 
his hair. 


alr, 


Five days 
those tor- 


Have made his Christmas seem to him 
A time of unalloyed distress. 


And, during those five days, a score 

Of journals he’s received, or more, 

Containing fervent lays galore, 
Which he did in October write. 

And all of which distinctly state 

(Oh, hideous mockery of fate ! 

That Yule is aye, for small an great. 
A time of unalloyed delight ! 


—— 


Pit—®WOI| m We. 


OLD STYLE. 


“Come along, dears, here’s our box. Now, mamma, you take 
that seat facing the stage, let the girls take the other front chairs, 
I'll sit here, and the boys can stand behind for a time, except 

‘oddles, who may stand on a chair. 

“There, my dears, that’s the cavern of the goblins——don’t howl 
like that, Toddles, it isn’t real, and mummy and dy are here. 
Shut up, you little wretch, or I'll put you outside! 

“Oh, lor, isn’t that splendid! Look at those pretty fairies, 
Toddles, Bob, you young rascal, how dare you kiss your hand to 
the Fairy Princess? Behave yourself, sir! 

“What a funny old giant that is, to be sure! 

“It's a glorious pantomime, and it makes one feel young again to 
bring the children, and see them enjoy it so much. 

“You needn't cry, Matilda, the Fairy Princess will show Prince 
Charming a way out of the Brazen Tower, and he'll marry little 
Princess Sweetlips, and live Bacpily ever after, 

“There, didn't I say so? And now the transformation scene. 

“ Bravo, scenery !—Bravo, manager ! 

“Hallo, here theyare! Ha, ha, ha! By Jove, can't that harlequin 
jump !—and_how sweetly columbine dances. Oh! just look what 
the clown’s doing to the policeman’s helmet! Ha, ha!—the bobby’s 
smacked the pantaloon over the head in mistake! Poor old 
pantaloon! He gets all the kicks and the clown all the ha’pence. 

“Well, it’s all over at last. Come along, boys and girls. Like 
to sec it all over again, would you? Well, at your age, so would I.” 


NEw STYLE. 

“Hallo, chappie, what you doin’ here? Oh! brought a bookay 
for Miss O'Cordion. Going to take her tos ait I'm going to 
sup with Bessie Bawler at the Cock and Hen Club; all the boys'll 
be there—lot of ‘em here to-night, too. There's Billy Bonem the 
Bookie—fly card Billy ; that chap next to him is Issy Shadrack, the 
bill discounter ; and the man on the left is Houter of the Stock 
Exchange. Lot of chaff goin’ on between the stalls and the stage, 
ain't there? Let's see, what do og! call it? Little Shoddy Too 
Good, or Jack and Jill, and the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, 
and Ride a Cock-horse to see the Banbury Tart. 

“Hallo! here’s young Yello, from the Pawdero. He’s got four 
turns in this show. Sings his new song, ‘I'm a bit too Fly for 
Decent Suciety.’ Isn't he stunning? By Jove! the management 
here are smart ; they've got Belle Brazenface, the girl there was all 
that fuss about in that divorce case. Ninety per cent. of the music- 
hall talent here, ain't there? 

“Well, the show's over. I'm off. Going to stop for the harle- 
quinade } Oh, I say !—Ah! [ understand. Gving to Miss O’Cordion 
to supper. Well, by-by! It’s only 11.30; may see you a few hours 
later—if not, breakfast at my rooms to-morrow evening.” 


-_—+ 


row, AAben, Wor Girls! 
(“The custom of hanging a bunch of mistletoe in the hall is rapidly 
dying out.”"—Daily Paper.) 
LACK-A-DAY ! and dearie us! 
Woe unutterably tearful ! 
By our halidoms and cuss, 
Not to mention things more fearful, 
Has it come to this at last 
Is it true that all the pleexure 
Of the mistletoe is past 
Woe beyond the scope of measure ! 


No—we cannot think it true— 
We refuse such words to credit, 
Till, dear girls, we 
hear from you 
If this paper 
should have 
said it. 


Ladies, in your 
prime and teens, 
Think what mist- 
 letoe dismissing 
To the English na- 
tion means— 
Sad decrease in 
chance for kiss- 
ing? 
EcHO ANSWERS: 
Custom dying out? 
Look here, 
Don't about such 
noneense worry. 
Going out of date? 
No fear! 
Not, you bet, in 
any hurry 


If it should be true that they 
Are about to Uy the custom, 
They have found a better way 
To indulge the habit. trust ‘em! 


ALLY SLOPER’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
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FL Shristmas Warullaby. 


THE WORDS BY 
GBORGE R. SIMS, 
THE MUSIC BY 


IVAN CARYLEI.. 


I. 
Come, darling mine, ‘tis Christmas Eve 
Beneath the stars so bright, 
With presents for my pet to leave, 
The Christ-child walks to-night. 
Come, little one, ‘tis time to sleep, 
His bell the dustinan rings, 
Your eyes you scarce cin open keep ; 
Rest, dear, while mother sings. 
Sleep, darling mine, 
Mi the day breaks ; 


hen morning wakes. 
Gifts you will find, 
Dreauns of delight 
Left by the Christ-child 
da M na fe ee Tete 
Sleep, darling mine, robed all in w: 
Cometh the Christ-child to bless thee to-night. 


Il. 
Still is the wind, the snow lies deep, 
And all the world’s at rest, 
None hear the gentle Christ-child creep 
To those He loves the best. 
He'll stand beside my bairnie’s bed 
All in the moonlight clear, 
"Twill be the prayer my darling said 
That brought the Christ-child here. 
Sleep, darling mine, 
Till the day breaks, 
soe be thine 
hen morning wakes. 
Gifts you will find, 
Dreams of delight, 
Left by the Christ-child 
Who passed in the night. 
Sleep, darling mine, robed all in white 
Cometh the Christ-child to bless thee to-night. 


-_———— — 


GMs. EMatchmaker’s Ehristmas Marty. 


“Now, my dear girls,” exclaimed Mrs. Matchmaker to her seven 
daughters, “don’t forget that young De Bullion must be captured 
this evening at any cost. You, my dear Lucinda, will do all you 
can to force a propose, and if your efforts are ineffectual, then I 
must bring my influence to bear upon the youn, man. 3 
The evening duly arrived, and the g..ests to Mrs. Matchmaker's 
Christmas Party could not avoid noticing how lavishly the mistle- 
toe had been employed in the decorations. Every dark corner had 
been fitted up with cosy cushions, heaps of flowers, and the inevit- 
able mistletoe turned for the occasion into a veritable lover's trap. 
Young De Bullion came rather late ; but, on his arrival, the fair 
Lucinda at once took charge of him, and commenced the bombard- 
ment of the fortress which contained his heart. 


Not being Leap Year, the poor girl could not directly pop the 
question, but everything else that 1 woman could do she ata 
* onl he , She alternately lan- 


al ‘y guished and caused her 
eyes to flash with fire ; she 
necidentally (?) addressed 
him occasionally by his 
Christian name; and after 
she had corrected herself, 
held her breath until she 
blushed charmingly. She 
led him in turn to each of 
the cosy corners ; but, alas ! 
in vain; he did not even 
take advantage of the 
mistletoe which was so 
plentifully displayed. 
Supper-time came in due 
course, and they tried to 
) : make him drink some of 
W\\ ; ESO. their forty-eight shilling 

: F champagne, but ha pils, for 
him he had suftivient strength of mind to refuse it, for, if he had 
taken that on, there is no knowing what might have happened. 

At length the guests began to depart,and De Bullion prepared to 
make his adieus. Now was the time for Mrs. Matchmaker'’s dernier 
reesort, and the old lady, getting her victim up into a corner, 
opened the attack. 

“Dear Mr. De Bullion, I am sure you will pardon me for oa 
ing upon such a delicate subject, but the fact is that all my friends 
have noticed your—cr—cr—tender manner towards our dear 
Lucinda, and they have asked inc if it is true that you are going to 
make her your wife. !Now, what shall I say to them? What 
answer shail I make?” 

“Tshould advise you to tell them that it isa bally lie!” exclaimed 
the vivacious young gentleman. “Good night.” And leaving one 
of his coat buttons in Mrs. Matchmaker's possession, he le his 
escape. 
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Wootsie on GMQerry Cy bristmas. 


“Now, Mrs. Betty, pray get up and rise, If you intend t. j 
your Precron pies :—Scouring the pewter falls to Caen ay i 
must, to clean . 
the house, take 
care :—And let 
Doll's _inge- 
n ty be seen 
In decking all 
the windows 


cient bellman 
of the good 
old times, and 
Poor Pa still 
believes in the 
merriment of 
Christmastide, 
and isa stick- 
ler for the 
. - 

ages. “The 

have,” he sai 
the other day, 
“qa Venetian 
custom of eat- 
ing Christmas 
Bo ttage on 
thristmas 
Eve. 


onions, 
peace parsley, pine-nuts, raisins, currants and candied orange-peel 

hall we try i rs. 8?" “Not me!" says Alexandry. “Won't 
it make you jolly bad!” 

For some time past the neighbourhood most adjacent to th: 
Home of Wandering Bow-wows has been Christmas mad, The 
newspaper shop is full of Christmas numbers, with pictures full of 
ice and snow, We always have snow in Christmas numbers. At 
the poulterer’s “our goose club” has commenced, and hampers. 
Kft extra deadly contents, are being prepared at the public. 

ouses, 

The grocer's shop has all the week been a big attraction against 
the window-panes, of which the juvenile population have flatten 
their noses. We shall hear later on,as usual, I suppose, that this has 
been an uncommonly bad season, but just at present all is jollity. 

Perhaps the merry butcher is the merriest. ‘ Now, lidies, iny 
price you like,” he says. “Pick it out Whire you choose, We'r 
giving it awy!" Another merry butcher next door but «1 
receives this announcement with derision, and says, “Tike it aw'\ 
—the inspector's a-comin’ round.” These two butchers black guir: 
one another in an awful manner, and seem every five minutes ti}: 
on the point of coming to blows, But they don’t get quite as fur. 
that. They belong to the same firm, and drink together when tiv 
shops close. 

Poor Pa, re Christmas customs, says people don't drink as they 
used to do. In the days of Queen Bess the dinner-hour was noon. 
so that if bedtime was midnight there were twelve good hours for 
ale-drinking. “ Let us suppose,” says a historian, “thot our thir-ty 
forefathers emptied two pint tankards each hour, that would make 
up their sum total of their daily tippling to three gallons imperi:l. 
or about a pailful and a half. We could understand such an exce-- 
being committed on one festival day, supposing the drinker to }- 
an extremely strict observer of religious ceremonies ; but that any 
mortal could be fanatic enough to continue such self-sacrifice fv 
nearly a fortnight and yet escape suffocation from drownin.. 
passes the bounds of credibility.” 

On the morning of the twenty-fourth a case came for Poor 1’. 
containing six bottles, labelled, “ ALLY's own.” Poor Pa was stil! 
in bed, but sent down for a corkscrew. “This is very kind and 
thoughtful, whoever sent it,” said Poor Pa. Ma says, “ You ought 
to have seen your Pa’s face a couple of minutes later. Your Pa i- 
not a sipper, he gulps.” 

What Pa gulped seemed to surprise him very much indeed. Ie 
scrambled out of bed and scrambled into his clothes, and_ five 
minutes later he and Alexandry and that Bill Higgins had propped 
the bottles up in the back panen, like nine pins, and were hurlin: 
half-bricks at them like ing maniacs. When they were all! 
smashed to atoms Ma called out, “ Here's a letter, Pa, among the 
straw at the bottom of the box.” “ Let's see it,” says Pa, “Id 
like to know who sent me Epsom salts.” The letter said, “ Dear 
Mr. SLOPER, I send you five bottles of the best ‘ Unswectene! 
and one of the new mineral, ‘Wusser’ water. The ‘Wusser’ ha 
got a cross on it. Yours ever, A CONSTANT READER.” Next 
moment he, Alexandry and Billiam were down on their knees with 
a teaspoon, each trying what they could save. 

Poor Pa, of course, had begun on the “ Wuszer.” 

I don’t think Christmas Day this year has been much worse thar: 
usual. Bob sent a tine Christmas-tree, which we girls and the 
Dook Snook were all the morning decorating, and off which Billy. 
in the afternoon, must have eaten quite a couple of dozen of th: 
sugar ornaments. After dinner Poor Pa, of course, would have hi- 

assail bowl, which, I think, was even nastier than ever; but th: 
Yule log was fairl successful until Aunt sligatns found out it 
was a portion of a clothesprow from her garden. In theevening w’ 
had puss-in-the-corner and biind-man’s-buff, and Bob caught and 
kissed Tottie Goodenough, whom he pretended he mistook for me 
As if J used musk! 

Mr. McNab gave us Hamlet’s address to the ghost in tl: 
Scotch lan- . 
guage, which 5 
we thought 
impressive, 
if not wholly 
intelligible. 
Ma, called 


rose of sum- 
mer,” oblig- 
ed with “The 
light of 
othér days” 
as far as the 
firet verse, 
when _ she 
broke down, 
as is her cus- 
tom, and 
burst —into 


This, or 
the Wassail, 
upset Poor 
Pa, and he 
said it was 
hard that 

ecomething 
must always 
happen _ to, 
destroy har. + 
mony did he 
but for a moment cast aside dull care. 
stick and went to bed. 


He then took the candi 
However, he came down again in halts) 
hour, after singing “ Auld lang syne” by himself upstairs, and 3. 
very jolly, wo pretending not to notice that anything unusual had 
a seg 

‘oor Pa, to-day, is not very cil. 


Christmas, 1898.) 


A HAIR PIN 
WITHOUT POINTS 
HAS GOOD “"“~" 
POINTS ITI ‘ZZ 


Hinde’s 
«Pyr Point’’ 
Hair Pin. 


a 


"TF SCRATCH THE HEAD 
AND WON'T FALL OUT. 


SAMPLES Face 
Ow neceipr OF 
Pest CARD 
<a 


THEY COST YOU EXACTLY 
SAME PRICE AS OLD SORTS. 


= iA snnon 
HAIR 
CURLERS. 


Used without Heat. 


jee 


HINDES LINITED “sn Se renee ancien 


In 6d. and 1s. Boxes of all 

Hairdressers, Drapers, and 

Fancy Houses in the three 
Queendoms. 


Sunlight Compass. 
am aa aS —_—_—SEaEas ae 
Point hour to the Sun (that is, say the time is 
10 a.m., point figure X directly to the Sun); half-way 
Ia] between that hour ana XII will point direct South ; 
|= then point S marked above in that direction, and you 
7, have the compass complete. In ascertaining the half- 
Si way distance in a morning, go forward to the hour of 
a XII; in the afternoon, backward. 


STEER YOUR COURSE clear from domestic worries. 
Keep your home happy and bright; and if you 
would have everything sweet and clean from cellar 
to garret, use 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 


Appointed by Special Royal Warrant 
i _ Soap Makers to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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ASK FOR 


ROBERTSON & SON'S 
DUNDEE 


WHISKY. 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY EXPERTS TO BE 
“The Chotcest Product of Scotland.” 


TO BE OBTAINED ‘EVERYWHERE. 


JOHN 


. MARK 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER and RESTORER Elind 
LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHES. 


THE HAIR FALLING OFF AND TURNING GREY. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR 


BALDNESS. 


FOR CURING WEAK AND THIN EYELASHES. 
PRESERVING, STRENGTHENING, AND 


RENDERING THE HAIR BEAUTIFULLY SOFT. 
FOR REMOVING SCURF, DANDRUFF, etc., AND 
FOR RESTORING GREY HAIR’ TO’ ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, IT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Physicians and Analysts it to be Perfectly Harmices and of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredient, 
is NOT A DYE. SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR TOILET USE. 
ig., 28. Gd., and Ss. 6d. per Bottle, from ists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the World ; or sent direct 


EDWARDS’. “HARLENE,” 95 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST! 
12 1b. H OVI S is more 


DIGESTIBLE anD NOURISHING 


than(t lb. BEEF STEAK and 
1lb.of WHITE BREAD. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS IN DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE ONLY FOOD 
Zi . THAT WILL 
PREVENT 


RECOMMENDED STRONGLY 
BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


ABSOLUTELY OR 
NECESSARY FOR CURE 
ALL GROWING CHILDREN. INDIGESTION. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR BISCUITS IN ENGLAND: 
THE NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Rd., Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS* 
is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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McNAB MAKES A VIRTUOUS RESOLUTION FOR 1804 
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A STEP TOO FAR. ~ 


ANY 
SW 


“Aw've made up my mind,” shrieked the Eller, “ Aw'll mak’ some o’ the, “ and was my pet pleased with what Santa Claus left her ?° 
Stage M (showing step of dance). First tak tep to the left devils in this parish turn ower new leaves this day, or ma name's no 
oe eee hie eta ae: Duncan McNab!” [Thus we behold the Elder's constant enthusiasm in the “Yeos!" (After a pause) “I say, mammy, do you think it woold be any 
cause of peaceful Christianity. use hanging my stocking up again to-night ?” 


Ada (demurely). Do you mind showing us just once more, sir ? 


SLOPER’S BOXING DAY ADVENTURE. 


sul NLN 


“A 


STE 


=i —_ = SS 


(1) The Eminent, whilst skating in an unprofes- (2) After being dried out a bit at the Bug and (3) Derisive offers of assistance, in the way of 
sional and corkscrewy manner, was suddenly Gluepot, it was discovered that his raiment had clothing, from epee friends, What they 
immersed, much to the delight of sumiry been appropriated by a relic-hunter. What the brought was next than nothing; but we 

must draw a veil over his progress home. 


spectators, deuce was to be done! 


A WARNING TO WOULD-BE GHOSTS. CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Beggar. A Merry Christmas to you, mum. 

Lady, The same to you; and here's a penny for you. 

Beggar (calling after her). 1 say, mum, I can't take this, it’s wot 
yer allus gives me, 


THE TABLES TURNEO. 
The hitherto victimized have their turn now, and poor old Bugzins 


(1) At midnight, in the pallid moonlight, a weird (2) Horror! It was the crime-encrusted bold, (3) A yell! A familiar voice. But it was only finds himself in the place where the turkey ought to be. Luckil:, 
ghastly form was seen to glide silently across the bad Baron of Bloodygore Castle on his annual that blithering idiot Binks. The last ghost though, it was but a bad attack of the nightmare. But still, thas 
snow-clad menlow. outing. walking job ever that crackpot engineered. was bad enough. 


BAD TIMES. 


SATISFACTORILY EXPLAINED. 


| 4 
Things have been so bad in the City this year that old Sixty Per Cent. make: 
Christmas Dinner off the penny-in-the-slot machine at Baker Street Station. 


Reetor (just entering). “Up I came with my little lot.” Wumpli! Is that a comic song ? Th / his 
ec way some young j es twi st t eir adm! rere sii 
Edith. Goud gracious me, pa, certainly not! It is onc of Herbert Campbell's, round belt fingers. - 


London: Printed at the Camden Press, 10 High Strect, N W., and Published by the Proprictor, GILBERT DALZIBL, at“ The Slopertes,” 99 Shoe Lane, Flect Strect, F.C.—Mlonday, Decomber 4th, 1898, 
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“A CHRISTMAS LULLABY.” 


THE WORDS BY 


GEORGE R. SIMS, 


THE MUSIC BY 


IVAN CARYLL. | 


oe — 


Votce. 
} 
j 
Puno. 
a Ss Sa jee — a te HY FS Seraes 
Cj\—0 oe —e Eaaeernn = - i eee ee aon os = haw OP eee ae - 


Your eyes you ecarcecan 0 - pen keep— 


rall. Andante. 


i N 
=] et 


Rest, dear, while mo- ther sings. Sleep, dar-ling mine— Till theday breaks, Joy will be thine When morn-ing wakes. 
G ~ Andante. 


— —— 


Gifts oon will find— Dreamsof de-light— Left by the Christ-child, Who pass’d in the night. Sleep, darling mine, Rob'dall in white, 
Meno mosso. 


(For continuation of ‘A Christmas Lullaby,” see last page of this Supplement. 
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MOSES. LORD*BOB. LARDI LONGSOX. McGOOSELEY. 
DOOK SNOOK. ’ ALEXANDRY. NELLIE HIKIKS. McNAB. 
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‘“‘A CHRISTMAS LULLABY.’ 
con espress. rall. Moderato. 


all the world’s at 


Still rest, 


is the wind, the snow lies deep, And 


hy a joa 


those he loves the best. 


imeiy ~ 
Ny, 4 = 2 Eee 
= = 
2p Se reas eS = 
Sea, maa) — 
oOo 
: rall. Andante. 
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Sleep, dar-ling mine— Till the day breaks, 
Andante. 


Joy will be thine When morn-ing wakes. Gifts you will find,—Dreams of de-light, Left by the Christ-child, Who pass’d in the night. 
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Sleep,darling mine, Rob’dall in white, | Cometh the Christ-childTo bless thee to-night. 
Meno mosso. a 
—_—_—~ 
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con espress. r 


For Words of ‘A Christmas Lullaby,” see page 14. 
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